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‘The Week. 


MHE election in Maine took place on Monday, with a light vote and 
with the usual result. 





It was without significance unless for the 


Democratic party, but the lesson of repeated and overwhelming | 


defeat has long since been lost on them in Maine as in Mgssachusetts 
and other Republican strongholds. 


We ought to except Iowa, 
where the party has made ¢ 


sort of formal abdication this year. By- 


the speaker going to the extraordinary length of asserting th 
farmers of the United States have 


bL Lilt 


been obliged to pay (in interest 


| Oh mortgages) ten per cent. on an aggregate sum of $1,500,000,000, 


| explain. 


and-by, we suppose, Democrats will learn that their old name and | 


their old organization are about as useful to them as a convict’s 
striped clothing would be in an application for a bank clerkship. 
The Butler canvass in Massachusetts is at an end as we write, and 
its fate is in the hands of the Convention at Worcester, to which, 
with his usual effrontery, General Butler has had himself elected as 
a delegate. The last days of the struggle have been signalized by Mr. 
Dawes’s taking the stump in opposition to Butler, and by some very 
plain talk addressed to the Administration by the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. Mr. Dawes, with characteristic want of backbone, declared 
himself prepared to support the nominee of the Convention, whoever 
he might be, on the ground that the “party” was more than any 
man—one of those glittering generalities which imply a want of 
principle in the person who utters them, and a want of inteliigence 
in the persons addressed. The bold and decisive tone of the Adver- 
tiser was in striking contrast with that which it has usually main- 
tained towards the Administration and the 


more unscrupulous 


| however, who are imposing on the farmers, but the cireuit judges 


leaders of the Republican party, and was certainly very refreshing | 


to those to whom .Boston journalism has seemed only tame and 
timid, and without a mind of its own in political discussion. 
California politics are a good deal mixed, and for the present at 
least party lines are obliterated. The late election was for members 
of the Legislature, and as the Central Pacific Railroad is believed to 
have had altogether too great an influence on that body, and to have 


while oniy getting three and a half per cent. from their farms. On 
what they have supported themselves and their families, he does not 


The most curious part of his address, however, is that in 


| which he attacks the “ ploughmen”—not the ploughmen who follow, 
| but those who make, the plough. 


These men, it seems, have an 
annual convention, in which they fix the price of ploughs, not aeeord 
ing to the state of the market. but just as the railroad men fix the 
rates of transportation, and, moreover, just as the pork-packers tix 
the price of pork. Col. Coleman, Mr. Smith says, “ ealled these 
pork men scoundrels,” and he believes it to be ‘a good word.” It 
is not only the railroads, the * ploughmen,” and the pork-packers, 


“Did you ever stop to think,” Mr. Smith asks, 
“that it takes the product of a whole township to feed a judge ? 
circuit judge eats up all we earn in a township in a vear. 
a monstrous eater? 


are also in the ring. 
One 
Is he not 
Is it not time we tried to look into this matter, 
and see if we could not get some man who would eat less? It 
costs too much to board that kind of cattle.” The only thing 
for the farmers to do is to form a combination, and then it will be 
combination against combination; and then the farmers 
charge half a dollar a bushel without regard to the market, just as 
the: ploughmen and perk-paeckers charge, and if the poorer farmers 
feel that they are foreed to sell, they must be enabled to * hold on ’ 
by a supply of money from the richer farmers ; and if the worst comes 


| to the worst, “* we can be self-supporting on a farm,” as farmers were 


secured by means of it a devoted servant in the Senate of the United | 
States, there was a strenuous effort made to choose anti-railroad | 


representatives. This the party opposed to monopoly, which seems 
to have been largely composed of Republicans, succeeded in doing ; 
and we believe the returns leave it not doubtful that Senator Cas- 
serly’s place will be filled by some one not suspected or not capable 
of favoring the railroad interest. 
probable candidate. 


Governor Booth is named as a 





Mr. S. M. Smith, Secretary of the Farmers’ State Association of 
Illinois, has made a speech at Carollton, which is one of the saddest 
products of a great political revolution that we have seen for a 
long time. Early in August, Mr. Smith made a speech at Winches- 
ter, which he says was misinterpreted, and he wishes to have this 
Caroliton address taken as a studied and deliberate expression of his 
and his fellow-farmers’ views. In the first place, he says that 
threats of “‘ blood and anarchy ” did not make part of his Carollton 
speech ; that he did not say that he “‘ would take his boys and go 
to the State capital and help ride the villains out on a rail”; if he 


had mentioned the subject, he would merely have said that they | op a deficit of 31,691,506) showed Erie to be “rotten to the core,” 


deserved such treatment, and what he did say was that ‘he was 
very much inclined” to adopt some such punishment for the mem- 
bers as rail and tar and feathers; what he said to his boys was, that 


——— 


when Mr. Smith was a boy, when they made their own linen and 
muslin, and everything they used, and when there were no railroads 
or pork men, or ploughmen either. Mr. Smith also demands that 
the farmers be allowed to fix the price of the products of their own 
labor. Unhappily, this yearning of the farmers is as eld as the race. 
This is what all men in all trades would like to do, but no trade has 
ever yet succeeded in doing it for any great 


reat 


length of time. 


Those who are not themselves within the profession have little 
knowledge of the difficulties under which journalists labor who make a 
sincere endeavor to keep the stockholders of Jarge corporations in- 
formed of the real value of their property. The Erie Railroad havirg 
recently declared a dividend on its preferred and common stock, the 
Times at once published figures showing that the dividend was frau- 
dulent, owing to the fact that the company had no money with which 
to declare it. In order to give this statement greater authority, the 
Times added that the figures were taken from the company’s -own 
books, and that it was of no consequence how they were obtained 
the imagination of the reader being by these hints carried back to 
those other accounts whieh the 7imes obtained in an equally mys- 
terious manner, and which, if we remember right, enabled it to 
trample in the dust the power of a corrupt ring composed of 
Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly, who formerly ruled this city. 
The 7imes then went on to point out that this dividend (declared 


and in conclusion offered to pay over $10,000 to any charity in this 


| city if they could not, from the books of the company, prove to the 


‘“‘ when he was a boy we used to shoot crows and hang them upon a | 


pole in the corn-field as a terror to evil-doers,” and that ‘* perhaps 
the time might come when, if every other remedy failed, we might 
hang some men about the country in that same way as a terror to evil- 
doers”; but he believed the true remedy was the ballot-box. This 
is what he, Smith, considers a peaceful method of expression of his 
preference for the ballot-box, and his enemies have tortured it into 
threats of blood and anarchy. The rest 


of the speech is very wild 


satisfaction of a committee of experts that the dividend even on the 
preferred stock alone was fraudulent. 


This liberal offer on the part of the Zimes seemed to bring the 
matter to a direct issue, and we fully expected to the next 
morning in the World that a meeting of the Erie directors had been 
held over-night for the purpose of nominating Messrs. Vanderbilt, 
Traey, and Sloane (these names having been suggested by the 7imes) 


¢ y , ¢ Itt 


C9 Fer md ul oemmiccee 


It therefore surprised and interested us 
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to learn from the columns of the World the next day that the 
figures of the 7é¢mes had been published before in the Tribune, and 
that this attack on Erie was no mere isolated assault, but was part 


of a eoncerted movement headed by Jay Gould for the purpose of 


raising the price of gold, and making a corner in the market. From 
the statements of the World, it seems that while the financial editor 
of the Zimes is ‘a gentleman whose unflinching hostility to Jay 
Goukl is well known,” the rest of the paper is controlled by “a 
living jumble of slow perceptions, narrow intelligence, and petty 
malignity,” whose deficiencies have made him fall an easy prey to 
Jay Gould’s malignant schemes, one of which is to throw discredit 
on all public-spirited journalists who are engaged in preventing a 
farther depreciation of the currency. Putting all these things to- 
gether, we infer that Gould is really a dangerous man. The 7imes 
says he owns the 7ribune, and, according to the World, he controls 
pretty much all the 7imes ; and, wielding as he does so large a part 


i) 
4 


of the power of the press, it is certainly singular that he should ever 
have any difficulty in carrying out his schemes. But the World and 
the Hvening Mail have beaten him, and between them have forced 
geld down to 112. Gould_is raging impotently in his lair, but 


there is little reason for him toexpect quarter, for the sympathies of 


the public are wholly with these two journals. 

“1. B. B.,” in an editorial in the Woman’s Journai criticising 
our remarks recently made on the “ Condition of Parties,’ denies 
that the woman-sutlrage movement is dying out, and requests us to 
give to our readers several facts. The first of these is that “ H. B. 
B.” “does not know a single suffragist who has lost faith in the 
feasibility or efficacy of the reform.” The second is that within a 
vear the question has been “ under discussion ” in the legislatures 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, California and Oregon, 
Kentucky and South Carolina; possibly in other States also; that 
it has been the subject of two bills offered in Congress, and 
Senator Frelinghuysen’s attempt to repeal it in Utah has been 
defeated ; that the Republican party everywhere is pledged to its 
‘respectful consideration,” and, in Massachusetts, has declared 
itself in its favor; that in lowa and Michigan it obtained a majority 
of votes in one branch of the legislature, and in Michigan it failed 
in the other branch only for lack of a quorum. Besides this, 
“ H. B. B.” wishes to have it stated that Mrs. Woodhull has never 
held office in either the American or the National Woman Suffrage 
Societies. In reply to this, we have to say, first, that we ourselves 
know of a great many once ardent suffragists who have in these 
latter days abandoned the movement completely, some having been 
eaught in the meshes of matrimony, while others have fallen by the 
way in sheer weariness of the flesh; secondly, that a subject being 
‘‘under discussion” in a State legislature proves little, inasmuch 
as there is no subject, from the existence of God down to the inspec- 
tion of tooth-brushes, which cannot be brought under discussion in 
a State legislature if some member chooses to bring it up. In the 
third place, the “ respectful consideration ” of the Republican party 
is and will be at the disposal of any one who thinks it worth while to 
ask it as long as the Republican party continues to exist. The 
Woman Suflrage party certainly have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the repudiation of Woodhull, but this alone, in the minds 
of most men, will hardly entitle them to the suffrage. 


Judge Colvin, of the St. Louis Court of Criminal Correction, has 
rendered a decision declaring the “sotial evil” law of that city 
‘invalid, on several grounds: Ist, that the law virtually permits in 
St. Leuis acts which the general laws of the State make criminal ; 
2d, that the ordinance is unconstitutional, being contra bonos mores 
and the spirit of Christianity ; 3d, that it is unconstitutional as being 
a special law, whereas the end in view could have been effected by a 
ceneral law. The case, it is said, will be taken up to the Supreme 
Court. Apart from all questions of morality and decency, it seems 
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obvious that any efficient regulation of the social evil is very unlikely 
to prove possible in any American State, for the same reason that 
the liquor-law system has never proved effective—that the inspection 


| of houses is certain to fall into the hands of careless or corrupt men. 


The object of the inspection in both cases is to prevent the spread 
of vice; and the alternative seems to be whether, in the long run, 
we shall do better to put our trust in such bodies as the State Con- 
stabulary of Massachusetts, headed by such men as Major Jones, or 
in the laws of nature. In France, too, the only country where the 
social evil has for years been subject to efficient police regulation, it 
may fairly be doubted whether the health of the population has been 
improved. It still remains to be proved that medical examination 
affords any reasonable guaranty of impunity. 

The sessions of the Canadian Royal Investigation Commission 
have begun, but as the witnesses examined are all Government wit- 
nesses, there is little hope of anybody but the Administration being 
satisfied by the result. The newspapers are conducting an investi- 
gation of their own, which is much more fruitful. Theugh they have 
not the power to examine under oath, they have means which are 
even more effectual of arriving at the truth. The Montreal Herald 
of the 4th instant pxblished a letter from Sir Jolin A. Macdonald, 
dated the Ist, to one J. H. Pope, who is implicated in the scandal, in 
which the former says that he wishes Pope “ to see about the election 
of our candidate for West Montreal,” and, “‘ before we take any steps 
about John Young’s appointment,” suggests one William Workman as 
a candidate, and tells Pope to hint to the latter that if he carries West 
Montreal “ we will consider that he has a claim to an early seat in 
the Senate,” and adds that “ this is the great object of his [Work- 
man’s] ambition.” Mr. Pope having written to the Montreal 
Witness to say that he has never received the letter, the Herald 
replies that it has possession of the original, and is ready 
to exhibit it. On the whole, it seems as if the annexation of 
Canada, so anxiously desired by certain politicians not long ago, 
would not have been such an universal blessing as it was painted. 
Canadian polities and Canadian journalism seem to be wonderfully 
like American politics and American journalism; if Canada were 
now an American State, instead of having the satisfaction of gloat- 
ing over its corrupt condition as we now can, we should be receiving 
assurances from all sides that its scandalous state was the result of 
republican institutions introduced by annexation. 





The inherent difficulties connected with the education of princes 
were illustrated in an interesting manner in a speech made by the 
Prince Imperial at Chiselhurst on the 15th of August—the late 
Emperor’s féte-day. The greatest pains, it will be remembered, 
have been taken with the education of the Prince, who was sur- 
rounded with instructors in every branch of art and science, and 
taught at the same time to look upon life from the point of view of 
a prospective emperor. Notwithstanding. or perhaps in consequence 
of, all this labor, the young man’s mind seems to be thoroughly 
under the influence of modern ideas; for in making his speech 
on the occasion of this féte, he promised to be faithful to the 
principle summed up by the founder of the Napoleonic dynasty in 
these words: “ Everything for the people and by the people.” The 
enemies of the dynasty say that the First Emperor never ‘ summed 
up” anything in these words; that his principle was ‘everything 
for the people, but nothing by the people.” The Prince Imperial’s 
phrase is evidently derived from a surreptitious reading of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s address at Gettysburg. The whole matter seems at this 
distance unimportant, but in the excited condition of French 
polities nothing is unimportant, and a phrase from any of the 
leaders of any one of the four parties in the field is pounced upon by 
the press as a subject for discussion. More really important than 
the speech of the Prince Imperial is the article in the Débats: of 
John Lemoinne, which is supposed to foreshadow the adhesion of a 
part of the Left Centre to the Royalists. The Imperialists, who 
joined the movement fur the suppression cf Thiers in the hope of 
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being able to make use of the Right for their own purposes, seem 
thus far to have been completely outwitted. . 


M. John Lemoinne enjoys an exceptional position asa journalist, 


| 


disappear from the scene in a flood of indignant cloquence. The 


| Carlists are being steadily reinforced by the property-holders and 


lovers of a quiet life, as the one foree in Spain which is held 


| gether by an idea or conviction, and, indeed, are only kept back by 


and his article in the Débats taunting the Radicals with their mistake | 


in not helping the Conservative Republicans to defend the Republic 
against the Monarchists, has produced 
draw forth a reply from Gambetta, in which he maintains 
that the course of the Radicals in the Paris election was ren- 
dered expedient, even necessary, by events; that they defeated 
Rémusat as a rebuke to the Assembly for assuming constituent 
power, and elected Barodet as a rebuke to the Government 
for secking to deprive Lyons of municipal rights. In the mean- 
time, however, most close observers are opinion that the 
question of monarchy or republic is practically settled already, 
and that the monarchy will come before long in one shape or another. 
Most probably, it will be a rickety affair, not destined to last beyond 
the customary twenty years; but then this is nothing against any 
form of government in France. There isa curious change of opinion 
going on about the Due d’Aumale. His abstinence from all active 
participation in affairs during the first two years after his return 
was treated as a proof of feebleness, or want ofenergy and enterprise ; 
but those who thought this now begin to accuse him of having lain 
low and kept dark, wgiting for the republican fever to die out, 
and of now playing a deep game for the restoration of the mon- 
archy. There is still much uncertainty about the *‘ Fusion”; but 
the probable opinion is that the Count de Chambord’s curious 
devotion to the white flag stops the way. 


impression 


of 


No little peturbation is manifest in Italy over the reported fusion 
of Orleanists and Legitimists, and the possible aecession of the 
Comte de Chambord to the throne of France. It is not simply what 
Henri V. might do to interfere with the affairs of the Peninsula that 
eauses alarm, but the certain effect on the Clerical party in Italy 
itself of his mere clevation to power, unaccompanied by menaces, or 
even attended with protestations of innocence of any hostile design. 
Between their distrust of any such declarations from a_ bigoted 
papist like Chambord, and their knowledge of the lengths to which 
their own Clericals will go with even the shadow of support from 
abroad, the Italians promise themselves anything but a quiet time 
in case the French Republic goes down. Estrangement from France, 
too, leaves Italy no resource but to ally herself once more, and more 
closely than ever, with Germany; and this in itself is a grief to 
many minds, such as cherish the obligation to the Second Empire 
fur its part in the unification of the kingdom, and such as desire to 
see the Latin races hold together. It is noticeable that the Pope is 
making no sign of great expectations from France, and that he even 
remains the most moderate of all the priesthood at the Vatican. 


The Salmeron Ministry in Spain has fallen after a protracted ex- 
istence of several weeks, and another has taken its place, with Cas- 
telar as President without a portfolio. But the Cortes has virtually 
resigned its power by making Castelar dictator; and he, it is 
reported, intends making Espartero or Serrano generalissimo, so that 
the Republic has at last ‘swung round the circle,” 
‘“‘the place of beginning ”—that is, has attained to the normal condi- 
tion of Latin republics, in which parliamentary forms are upheld 
und order maintained by martial law. <A better illustration of the 
embarrassment of the Cortes could hardly be offered than the choice 
of Castelar as dictator, as he is a man whose reputation is wholly 
rhetorical, and who has had no administrative experience, and has 
never given any proof whatever of administrative ability. He an- 
nounces his intention of calling out an enormous military force ; but 
as he has neither officers nor money nor credit, the troops will pro- 
bably never appear anywhere but on paper. If they do, and Espar- 
. tero or Serrano uses them with effect, some great change must 
have come over the nature of Spanish generals if Castelar does not 





| of the condition of the country are distressing, and paint a scene 
enough to | 


want ofarms. The story that there is an allianee 
the Intransigentes is on its face fmprobable. 


between them an 


The private a 


all but complete social dissolution. 


The German Government has begu 
enforce the new church laws, and is now fairly at loggerheads with 
the Catholic bishops. The most obnoxious of these laws was 
which required Government approval for the curriculum = of 

Catholic divinity schools. The bishops having declined to comply, 
the Government has begun promptly touse the arm of tlesh against 
them. The Bishop of Ermeland has had the Government contribution 
to the salaries of his chapter cut off The Bishop of Paderborn no 
longer receives the Government subsidy in aid of his seminary, and 
notice has been given to his pupils that they will net be allowed to 
take charge of any parish. The Bishop of Fulda has had his school 
closed by the police (which a German correspondent in this country 


lyf 
that 


it 
aibl 


assured us some weeks ago could not be done), and the Bishop otf 


Posen’s young men have been informed that the exemption thes 


, 
| have hitherto enjoyed from the conscription is at an end, and that 


| 
| 





and got back to | 


| * audience or 


| of the foreigt 


they will be required to serve in the ranks. Ditlerent penalties are 
dealt out in difierent districts, but they are stern and relentless 
all. The Archbishop of 
excommunicating some priests w 


Cologne is undergoing 


at} 
aka 


prosecution 
out the authority of the 

functionaries, and in one place, where the tolling of the paris! 

w® Protestant funeral was forbidden by the bishop, th 

tolled in spite of him, and in the best 


CVI 
1 bell for 
c police had it 


Thus far, | 


manner, 


inareck has undoubtedly the best of the fight, and it is now rumored 
that the bishops will bring up their reserves and close all churches 
and chapels, which is the nearest approach that ean be made in our 


time to an * interdict.” But this would be a dangerous experiment, 
and will probably not be tried. 


The “ audience question” in China has been led in a way 
not altogether satisfactory to foreign residents. The Emperor, it is 
true, received the foreign ministers, but he paid them ¥ little 
attention, reserving that tor the Japanese ambassador, Soveshima ; 
and the Peking Gazette studiously referred to the audienge in terms 
which left it to be inferred by the Chinese that the mini 
received with the ancient ceremonial as ‘“ tribute-bear Hlow- 
ever, the immediate public of Peking was not likely to be deceived, 
being well aware of the stand taken on this quest 
ers, and having gathered in flocks to witness the procession, in 
whieh the green sedan-chairs of the ministers, and the number of 
their bearers, were palpable evidences that they did not attend the 
Emperor in the guise of tributaries. The Emperor himself, too, is 
said to have been much impressed by the appearance and demeanor 
and evidently surprised that they were 
gentlemen and net barbarians. Still, the chief figure in the recep 
tion was, as we have intimated, the Japanese Soyeshima, to whom 
is ascribed the credit of cutting the knot of delay and tergiversation 
on the part of the Emperor's advisers, and of reducing t 

war.” When that point was reached, the Chinese 
succumbed, and the Japanese embassy was only in its rightful 
position at the head of the foreign ministers at the reception, although 
this served to mitigate the humiliation of the Government. 


sett 


ve 


ters were 


ion by the foreign- 


ministers, 


ita 


he issue to 


roye- 


| shima is a personage of great influence in his own country, and in 


, 


| people succeed, it would appear that i 


perfect sympathy with the revolution now in progress there. Should 
the perilous experiment of imposing almost in a day European cus- 
toms, forms of government, and modes of thought upon an Asiatic 
1 Japan the civilized world 


will have the most efficient helper in breaking down the Chinese 
, exclusiveness and altering the destiny of the Flowery Kingdom. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


THE 
» F. Butler to bee of Massa- 

urse, mainly the concern of the people of that 

s quite true, as we are often told, that “if the people 


i} have him.” But his 


Governor 


enterprise has, both as a 
ion, a 
even though 


ich makes it worth diseussing, 


the question of his nomination will have been decided before this 
reaches our readers, That he will be nominated seems at this writ- 
ing very unlikely; but if he were nominated, it would have some 
advantage in furnishing amore complete illustration than his career 
has yet afforded of the working of the system which bas raised him 


into prominence. 


In the meantime, there is all over the country a certain mischie- 


been plunging Republican voters in Massachusetts, partly because 
he is, as we see him, the work of their own hands—the Republican 
party in Massachusetts, and especially that portion of it which is 
now opposing him, having made him what he is; and partly be- 
cause the Administration, which Massachusetts Republicans have 
served with unusual fidelity, is doing most to force him on the 
Convention. The truth is, that at the bottom of the Butler enter- 
prise there lies the belief, which even the best Massachusetts people 
have cherished, that it was possible to use him as long as they 
pleased and then cast him that he was, in short, an 
isolated phenomenon, without incidents or consequences; and 
that, got bad for endurance, all they had 
to do was to drop him. His character before the war was 
nearly as well known as it is now. Governor Andrew painted 
him as accurately as anybody has done since. But during 
the war he managed to make himself useful in some small 
ways, and he was accordingly taken up with effusion by his own 
State. Ie rendered one service, too, which, as men’s minds then were, 
people were not disposed to consider trifling, in irritating the enemy. 
The more Jefferson Davis and the British denounced him, the more 
tenderly Massachusetts people hugged him, and the more lavishly they 
honored him. The votes of thanks and other tokens of recognition 
which he has of late been parading at his meetings, were really 
given him in the main for having, as the Portuguese drill-sergeants 
say, ‘‘ made ferocious faces at the enemy.” He turned out a delight- 
ful, saucy old blackguard, who annoyed the rebels horribly, and kept 
himself so effectually out of harm’s way that they never could lay 
hands on him. When the war was over, everybody was satisfied he 
could do no mischief, and as a brassy, audacious creature was needed 
in Congress, the respectable folks looked on and smiled when 
the Essex District sent him to Washington. He was accordingly 
furnished with just the kind of field he needed—a recognized 
place in polities, with a party organization at his back, and complete 
freedom from the responsibilities of character. Nobody expected 
Butler to be honest, decent, or sensible, and Butler revelled in the 
knowledge of the fact. 


aside ; 


whenever he too 


He then rapidly began to get control of the bad political 
clements thrown to the surface by the war. He was the head 
of the first of the organized attempts made by the jobbers in 
the the Executive patronage by deposing 
Johnson through impeachment, and then setting up simple old 
Mr. Wade as a tigure-head, behind whose back, or in whose name, 
they could divide the spoil. After the failure of that attempt, he 
determined that if he could not control the Executive, he 
would keep on good terms with it. He accordingly pocketed 
lur cast on him as a military man by General Grant, and 
the fast friend and supporter of the new President in 
of Congress. He was thus enabled to aequire very 

ihe reputation at least of being a powerful disposer 
ral patronage, and he was soon enabled to support it by 
Ile strength- 


Senate to secure 


toe 


became 


itures in 


everal prominent offices. 


? 


7“ an . . 
rood deal of interest for the people of 


| to peasants. 
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| ened himself still further by spreading in every direction the report 
that he was a terrible enemy, and this reputation he endeavored to 
| support by systematic falsehood and abuse on the stump and in in- 


terviews with reporters. Having thus secured a large following of the 


needy and unscrupulous adventurers and waiters on Providence, and 


’ 
i 


| frightened the timid, refined, and fastidious into letting him alone, 


he began to play the part of the friend of the “ poor and lowly,” to 
use his own cant phrase, and to make speeches throughout Massa- 


; chusetts such as the lowest class of European demagogues address 


t was while cultivating this field that he began the 
attack on the bondholders in 1870, and so little was his real cha- 
racter perceived or feared at that period, that he actually enjoyed 
the support and connivance of some of those who are now holding 
bim up to odium as a public enemy. When Mr. Dana gallant- 
ly undertook to face him at the polls, too, the contest seemed 


| to afford nothing but amusement to the respectable gentlemen 
vous enjoyment of the perplexity into which his performances have | 


who are now sounding the tocsin in Boston and Worcester. 
He has consequently been growing steadily in influence, and even 
in honor. 

For the last two years, his hold on the President and on Congress 
has been increasing. He has become the mouthpiece of the Presi- 
dent in the House; he was deputed—he, the great American Rascal, 
naturally as it seemed—to the office of deciding one of the most 
delicate questions of ethics and jurisprudence ever submitted to 
Congress, the proper rule for the distribution*of the Alabama dam- 
ages; and, as might have been expected, he made areport which 
had knavery in every line. Subsequently, emboldened by success, 
he ‘engineered the salary grab,” thus putting $100,000 in the Presi- 
dent’s pocket and attaching to himself, as a leader and confederate, 
all that was base, unscrupulous, and greedy in both the House and 
the Senate. After all this, it was not wonderful that he should 
have gone up to Massachusetts, flushed with confidence, to carry off 
the Governorship by main force, and should have been abie to set 
the Federal machine at work to aid him almost immediately on his 
arrival, and should have in a few weeks shown the decent people of 
the State that it would be at least difficult to defeat him. What is 
wonderful is, that the decent people should not long ago have fore- 
seen what was coming, and that what is called “the revolt of the 
Advertiser ”—a sharp intimation by that paper that the Government 
was forfeiting the support of Massachusetts—should have been re- 
served until he had nearly packed the nominating convention with 
his own tools. 

Another thing in the canvass that is surprising many people out- 
side the State is the fact that Massachusetts Republicans should be 
so very indignant just now over Federal interference in their State 
election. There is nothing novel or unforeseen about this. The 
President and his advisers are only doing in Massachusetts what 
they have long been doing in other States with the connivance or 
approval of Massachusetts. The meddling in support of Butler is a 
perfectly natural sequence of the support of Casey and Packard. 
Butler is in some respects, doubtless, a more objectionable man than 
Casey, but he is also more useful, and we do not see in principle any 
difference between the control of Louisiana by Long Branch and 
Washington politicians and that of Massachusetts. It is sad, 
doubtless, that Federal patronage in Massachusetts should be in the 
hands of such worthless busybodies as are now trying to elect 
Butler; but then, are they not as respectable advisers as our own 
Murphy, and Bliss, and Davenport? The fact is that our Massa- 
chusetts brethren must give up regarding themselves as a peculiar 
people, who can afford to make light of their neighbors’ calamity, 
and must learn the great lesson that what they wink at in other 
parts of the country may any day have to be encountered within 
their own borders. ‘They must learn, too, that men like Butler are 
living organisms, and grow in all direetions—on their bad side just 
as well as on their useful side. They cannot be dismissed at the 
convenience of their employers, after having done all the dirty work 
of the establishment, but have to be provided for to avoid public 
scandal and barn-burning. 
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THE CHANGE IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 
i recent changes in the English Ministry, and the events which 

preceded and led to those changes, as well as the diseussion 
which has since sprung up as to the meaning and probable effect 
of them, throw a very strong lig! 


it upon the general alteration 
in the tone of political discussion in England whieh the years since 
the close of our civil war have produced. Liberals and Conser- 
vatives, it is true, still stand facing each other as they did seven 
years ago. Mr. Gladstone is the acknowledged leader of the former, 
standing in the place of Earl Russell; Mr. Disraeli is the reeog- 
nized chief of the latter, as Lord Derby was before him. The Li- 
beral party is always spoken of as the party of progress and new 
ideas, we hear the Conservatives still denounced as obstructive 
and reactionary. They are even occasionally spoken of in this 
country as Tories, though it is some time since their opponents lost 
the name of Whigs. 


Stati quo. 


On the surface, everything seems to be in 


ever does remain in polities, stationary. <A striking instance of the 
change occurred the other day in Parliament. A Conservative 
member, Mr. Trevelyan, rose and gave notice of a movement look- 
ing to an extension of the franchise in the counties which would 
increase the voting population by some 900,000 votes. Mr. Forster 
immediately read in reply to this attack a note from Mr. Gladstone, 
declaring that such a measure was “ wise and politic, and could not 
long be avoided.” This, of course, took the wind out of the Conser- 
vative sails, and saved the Government from a dan 


gerous risk. 
The measure for the extension of the franchise was understood to 
have the sanction of Conservative leaders, and it treated 
by all concerned as a natural move in the game, the merits of 
which were to be judged by its success. When we consider, 
however, what English Conservatism has been supposed to mean, 
and what kind of support it was accustomed thirty years ago 
to give to measures tor the extension of the franchise, this 
piece of strategy on their_part certainly deserves attention. 

For some five years Mr. Gladstone has been in office, and he ean- 
not be said to have proved a popular prime minister. He has ex- 
posed his Government to all sorts of attacks, and has witnessed a 
gradual decline in the House of Commons of the power he wielded 
when he took possession of the Government. 


Vas 


months now have seen the spoils of office almost within their grasp, 
and for five years have had an opportunity of explaining t: 
publie what they would do with the power if they had it. It seemsnow 
that what they would do with it would be to add nine hundred 
thousand votes to the voting population; these nine hundred 
thousand votes, too, not being like the borough houschelders of the 
teform Bill of 66, presumably active-minded and intelligent men, 
but agricultural laborers of dull, sluggish intellect, and presumably 
incompetent to do anything intelligent with their votes but sell 
them. The proposition, bowever, excites no comment, exeept a 
promise from Mr. Gladstone to his own party that if he is kept in 
power, he will do the same thing. Mr. Disraeli’s proposal is leoked 
upon as perfectly natural. No more articles appear in Blackwood’s 
or in the Quarterly ridiculing and searifying him. That the party 
which used to be called Tory shall prove its title to respect by 
shamelessly bidding for the votes of the very classes which in times 
past it has insulted and oppressed, and its title to power by relying 
on the support to be derived from the ignorance of the very classes 
it has itself kept in ignorance, seems in 1873 a natural and logical 
conclusion in English politics. If, in the anti-slavery agitation 
which preceded the rebellion, the Southern leaders had suddenly 
resolved to defeat the designs of the Abolitionists by freeing their 
slaves themselves, their action would hardly have been more theo- 
retically inconsistent than this movement of the English Conser- 
vatives. 

In order to understand the 
of heart has been effected, we must go back a few years, to the 
time when the Earl of Derby succeeded, after the defeat of Mr. 
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| the same time against making the fate of ministries dependent or 


Beneath the surface, however, nothing has remained, as nothing | tribution of seats and the creation of fresh boroughs, in o 


cession, Was understood to desire it, and shortly afterwards, on the 
opening of Parliament, the Queen’s speech finally committed the 
Government of Lord Derby to a “ free extension of the elective fran- 
chise.” ‘There was still, however, a feeling in the Conservative 
party of the necessity of being consistent, so that, When Mr. Disraeli 
introdueed in the House of Commons his resolutions on the subject, 
although he acknowledged the necessity of an extension of the fran 
chise, he coupled with his promises of 
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reform a scheme for a redis 
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der to 


prevent the ascendancy of the working-classes, and he protested 
’ 


the success or failure of their reform measures. But Corservative 
public opinion was by no means ripe for such measures as these 
Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions were withdrawn, and the Earl ef Darby 


Cabinet broken up. Three members of it retiring in disgust, a com- 


promise bill was inireduced, which provided a shield for the upper 
classes in what was called the ‘dual vote”: this dual vote was 
| itself abandoned, and at last, after a series of humiliations, which 
| made the ministers, for the time being, the laughing-stoek of Ene- 


| ordinary bits of political history in existence.” 
| in nothing less than the introduction of a radical change 


we described the history of the bill, in language which we certai 


land, the bill was passed. Speaking of it at the time in the Nation, 
ly 
now see no reason for changing, as * perhaps one of the most extra 


It consistc d, inde dl, 


in the con 
| stitution of one of the most conservative countries in the world 
| under the leadership of a Jewish adventurer with whom no portion 
| of the population hid a particle of sympathy, and by means of tac- 


| ties which involved not 


nerely baseness but the total repudiation of 
party government ina country in which there was 1 


government to fall baek upon. This was the view generally 


by the Conservatives outside of the House of Commons. Mr. - 
| raeli was openly denounced by such members of his own parts 
Lord Cranborne, and there was a general fecling in England that 


such things could not be repeated. However, the depth of Mr. Dis- 
| raeli’s character, and the depth of the ehange iu the general 
| situation, had by no means been sounded, for not only did he 


| attending the passage of the Reform Bill, but 
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| difficult to remember the excitement and indignation whieh this 
| oceasioned, and the amused disgust with which Disraeli’s charla- 


tanry was regarded by all true Conservatives when at leneth he 
went out of ofiice. 

Meantime, what have the Liberals been doing? Certainly, thes 
have played as a party no such shameless tricks as their opponents. 
They have not made bids fer their opponents’ votes, and, by the 
extinction of Fenianism, the abolition of the Irish Church, the abuses 
connected with Irish land-ownership and the purchase system in 


the army, they have certainly relieved the British Empire of very 


serious burdens. They have no doubt labored under the disadvantage 
of having unpopular men in some of the Cabinet offices, and they have 
committed many errors of administration; but these errors are not 
of that flagrant kind which shows a party to be rotten, nor is there 


any reason for suppesing that the Conservative party, if it came 


into power, would not commit errors quite as grave. 


There is, however, one very serious defect about the Liberal 


Administration, which seems to show that, whether 900,000 
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England wh» is clamoring for a vote. 


no one in 
ven the agricultural laborers take far more interest in emigration 
than they do in voting, and their leader, Mr. Joseph Arch, instead 
of showing a desire to be sent to Parliament, is crossing the 
Atlantic for the purpose of finding out whether it is a feasible 
thing to transport a million or so of them to new hemes and a new 
life 
The change, then, which has taken place in English polities in 
the last five years is very analogous to the change which has taker 
place in American politics in the same time. In both countries 
there are two parties which divide the power between them ; in both, 
they shout the same battle-cries which they have always shouted ; 
in both, they have accomplished the ends which were the “ final 
of their existence. In both countries the people—th» 
hold the balance of political power in their hands ; in neither 
they know very well what to do with it; and conse- 
quently, in both they are, for the time being, the corpus vile on which 
the expert politicians of either party experiment. In each country 
the wide extension of the suffrage has cheapened votes, until they 
are a drug in the market. 


causes 
masses 


country do 


In America, the changes are so well un- 
so thoroughly admitted by practical people, that a 
complete severance has been effected between the political class and 
the publie—intelligent people looking on at the manceuvres of the 
politicians with a contemptuous disgust, while in England the bids 


derstood and 


of the leaders for further leases of power are beginning to be looked 
upon with a feeling of cynical amusement, in strange contrast with 
the vivid interest which only ten vears 
In short, the Americanization of England, of which we used 
to hear so much a few years ago, is already an accomplished fact. 


ago party struggles engen- 


dered. 


England is Americanized or democratized already. Ler aristocracy 


has been broken down, the suffrage has been diffused, the power of 


the crown reduced to a nullity, and, abeve all, the popular repre- 
sentative body, the legislature, made at the same time by the sys- 
tem of a responsible ministry absolutely omnipotent—for there is no 
written constitution in England to check its extravaganees. If the 
l‘armers’ movement were taking place in England instead of at the 
West, there would be absolutely nothing in the way of constitu- 
tional or judicial intervention to prevent the immediate destruction 
of every railroad charter in the kingdom by. act of Parliament. 

THE ANDERSON SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
ihe E island of Penikese embraces about 100 acres ; ten of these constituting 

a northern reserved 


peninsula, by the donor as a future building 


spot. The rest forms an irregular cirele ; the northern shore rises gradually, 


the soutbern one is precipitous; and near the southern border ia “ Flagstaff 


Hill.” about 100 feet above the sea. 
hunk, Nashawena, and Naushon, which, -with smaller ones, constitute the 


The island, like the neighboring Cutty- 


Klizabeth group, is drift plentifully sprinkled with boulders representing 
nearly ail kinds of rocks, amongst these a splendid specimen of conglomerate 
er ** pudding-stone.” 

The buildings given by Mr. Anderson stand near the water, upon the 
** Little 
The house faces the south, and has been occupied by the instructors with 


southwest shore of the little bay between “ Great ” and Penikese.” 


their families ; a projecting ell acCommodates the servants. The proposed 
buildings were two, each 100 feet by 25, running parallel, east and west, and 
connected by a lecture-room 25 by 40 feet ; all these are now completed ; but 
0 the 5th of July, when Professor Agassiz reached the island, the utmost 

the architect and builders had only succeeded in roofing in the 

ly of the tw Yet on Tuesday, the’ 8th, at least 

s would arrive for permanent occupation, and others to witness the 


Ilow the carpenters worked all Sunday, upon the ground 
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the willing labors of the employees, but’ themselves unpacked crockery and 
furniture and made the beda, so that by Tuesday noon the south building 
was floored, and the furniture arranged at the east end for the ladies and the 
the not be detail; nor 
and his provided then and thereafter the 
equally materials for the the 70 to 20 
who occupied an island fifteen miles from New Bedford. Suffice it to 
say that this was accomplished at a cost of $3 40 per week for each student, 
with an additional charge of $10 for the use of furniture during the summer. 
These figures are given to show at what expense living and ipstruction were 
furnished the first year, when ail was new and neeessarily more costly than 
it is likely to be hereafter. Within a fortnight, the eighteen women students 
had each a room upon the second floor of the south hall; the remaining 
rooms were occupied by as many men, aud by such of the instructors as 
could not be accommodated in the house; the remaining male students ocen- 
pied the western third of the lower floor, the other two-thirds forming the 
general laboratory and lecture-room. It will be understood that next year 
each of the fifty students will have a sleeping-room ou the second and a 
working-room on the first floor. 
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Communieation with New Bedford was had almost daily either by sloops 
chartered by the institution, by the Sprite, of which hereafter, or the steamer 
which visited Cuttyhunk twice a week. The burden of business was assumed 
by a friend of Professor Agassiz’s, and an account was kept with each stu- 
dent in respect to board and the alcohol and other supplies required for their 
private collections. Fifty aquariums, each 30 inches long by 20 inches 
wide and deep, had been ordered as early in the spring as plans could be 
made. The frames and glass arrived during the first week; but, in spite of 
the exertions of all concerned, they were not fully completed before the 


| close of the school, and so one great feature of seaside instruction was want- 


ing. Yet not entirely either ; for bowls, pails, and jars were in constant use 
as small aquariums, and so much was learned and enjoyed even from these 
simple contrivances, and so fully was the time occupied, that more than once 
it was said that the aquariums would this first year have been almost an 
embarras de richesses. 

The materials for aquarium study and for dissection were obtained in 

part by the students theinselves, wading over the flats or in excursions to 
and among the neighboring islands, and in part by the almost daily dredging 
from the Sprite. This is a beautiful yacht of about forty tons, presented 
to Prof. Agassiz by Mr. Galloupe, and under the charge of Count Pourtalés, 
of the Coast Survey, whose deep-sea investigations during the past ten years 
have not only changed our views of life at great depth, but suzgested similar 
researches upon the other side of the Atlantic. The dredging party con- 
sisted of eight ladies and gentlemen, and always brought in valuable 
material, although the limits within which it was thought best to confine 
the excursions precluded the results obtainable in deeper waters. A neigh- 
boring “ pound ” afforded a constant supply of the sharks and kates which 
were needed both for instruction and for the prosecution of researches which 
Prof. Agassiz has been for many years carrying on respecting selachians. 
Very valuable acquisitions were also made through the fishermen of New 
sedford and vicinity. From these various sources came, among radiates, 
plenty of star-fishes and holothurians (or sea-cucumbers), also sea-anemones 
and corals enough to give all an opportunity to study them. Sea-urchins 
(echini) were not found, but a supply arrived from Prof. Baird, at Peek’s 
Island, near Portland, Maine. Of mollusks, the island shores afforded the 
litorinas in plenty, and larger univalves as well as bivalves were found by 
wading, or brought up by the dredge. Of the cuttle-fish, only a few squids 
were found. Articulates were obtained in great abundance; the gigantic 
and tufted marine worms were a revelation to those from the interior, whose 
knowledge of this class was confined to earth-worms. Sand-fleas and little 
shrimp-like crustaceans abounded upon the flats and among the sea-weed, 
while the larger crabs and lobsters were occasionally procured in quantity 
for general examination. An almost treeless island would not be expected 
to furnish many insects, yet representatives of all the sub-orders were 
found; garden-spiders and house-flies abounded, the latter multiplying to a 
troublesome degree toward the end of the summer. 

Naturally. the marine vertebrates occupied most attention. 
several kinds were sometimes had in large number, so as to be examined by 
all; or the rarer species were prepared as permanent specimens, either by 
the students or by those who collected for the Museum at Cambridge, of 
which the Anderson School is practically a summer branch, And here it 
should be stated that so far from laying claim to what was obtained, Prof. 
Agassiz urged the students to make collections to take home, and provided 
for the purpose cans and alcohol at cost. The only exception was in the 
case of a skate brought in by a dredging party, which proved to contain in 
each oviduct an egg in its ease or shell, apparently just formed and ready to 
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be laid; and the finder giadly placed at the Professor’s disposal a specimen 
of which he could make the best use. Among other prizes were the sharks 
with eggs bearing young in different stages of growth (for many sharks 
bring forth living young), and a skate five feet across, with a tail of still 
ereater length, and so heavy as to require two men to earry it into the 
laboratory ; a “ file-fish ’ (monacanthus), several * globe-fishes” (diodon 
and tetrodon), two specimens of tetrapterurus allied to the sword-fish, an 
elacate, and three species of echineis. A few pipe-fishes were found, but 
no lampreys or sturgeons; but some specimens of amphioxus and lamp- 
reys, gar-pike, and other ganoids, had been brought by Prof. Wilder to 
illustrate the lectures. 

The batrachians were plentifully represented by hosts of ‘toads, which 
are said to have been introduced only five vears ago, but now cover the 
island, making holes two to five inches deep, apparently for protection 
against the salt spray, and eating little crustaceans (gammarus) as weil as 
insects. No reptiles were found upon the island, but a uumber of turtle 
have been introduced as a supply in future years. Several kinds of birds 
were obtained, but the most abundant were three species of tern, whose egys 
and young were in some localities not easy to avoid treading upon. None 
of these were killed for sport, and the means for embryological study will 
therefore continue. The sheep constituted the sole mammalian inhabitants, 
until the arrival of the rabbits and guinea-pigs sent by Dr. Brown-Séquard. 
Notwithstanding the unpromising aspect of the island from a botanical point 
of view, one of the students made a list of about seventy-five plants; the 
sea-weeds were objects of great interest, and beautiful specimens were pre- 
pared. Fossils were obtained at Martha’s Vineyard ; but Penikese afforded 
no geological material beyond the dvift and boulders already mentioned. 

The means of study at Penikese consisted of dissecting instruments sup- 
plied at cost, aud of trays, jars, dishes, ete., which all were free to use. 
Several students had microscopes, aud the institution supplied nearly a dozen 
of different kinds, which were constantly in use. A stereopticon furnished 
severaL instructive exhibitions. The instructors brought works upon their 
special subjects, and the students soon learned that Professor Agassiz’s de- 
nunciation of books referred mainly to compilations and text-books ; while 
even in respect to them, it could be fairly interpreted as was the Scriptural 
declaration against rich men; and all soon learned that only those who 
trusted too much in books were likely to be excluded from the ranks of true 
naturalists. The key-note was given when Professor Agassiz, in his open- 
ing address, stated that he was less anxious to impart actual information 
than to lead the students to observe for themselves, and to become as far as 
possible original investigators ; and that, if they could learn the best methods 
of study, the results would be sure. 

It was evident that the applications for admission would far exceed the 
number (fifty) which could be received ; and Professor Agassiz established 
arule which is to be even more rigidly adhered to hereafter, namely, to admit 
only those actually engaged in teaching natural history. 
women could hardly form a question with one who, though not a believer in 
coeducation in general, has always received them both as students. and 
assistants in the Museum; and the earnestness, industry, aud skill with 
which they availed themselves of all the privileges at their disposal, 
proved the justice of their admission. The students, most of whom were 
themselves teachers, even superintendents of schools, all worked with great 
zeal both in taking notes and in dissection; indeed, all needed cautioning 
more than urging. Not content with their regular work, they organized an 
Agassiz Natural History Club, whose weekly meetings proved of great 
iuterest. 

It will be remembered that the first announcement of the school included 
the names of about twenty scientists who had made specialties of the various 
branches in which instruction was to be given ; and it is one of the pleasant- 
est features of the whole affair, that although, almost without exception, hard- 
worked in their regular duties, these gentlemen volunteered their services. 
From various causes, enforced absence, other duties, and in several cases the 
need of absolute rest, many ef these free-will promises could not be fulfilled ; 
but their offers themselves remain on record a3 evidence of their wish to assist 
in an effort to advance natural-history education, ond of their faith in the 
leader of the enterprise. Instruction was actually given by the following: 1. 
Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 2. Arnold Guyot, Princeton College. 3. 
Count Pourtalés, Coast Survey. 4. A. S. Packard, Peabody Academy, Sa- 
lem, Mass. 5. B. G. Wilder, Cornell University. 6. T. 1. P. Brewer, Boston. 
7. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, England. & Edwin Bicknell, Cambridge. 9. 
Paulus Roetter, Cambridge. Professor N.S. Shaler, to whom the school is 
so largely indebted for its existence, and Dr. Brown-Séquard were detained 
in Europe till too late to join their colleagues. 

Mr. Roetter gave several practical outdoor lessons in drawing from 
Dature, and Mr. Hawkins delivered three lectures upon the principles of art 
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ilder’s anatomical lectures upon the board; but most 
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action of the new and interesting animals constantly brought ip, 


nell gave constant instruction in microscopic manipulation, aud pre 
specimens for the microscope or by injection for various investigations: he 
also on several occasions employed the stereopticon for illustration of 
microscopic structure and even of living animals while moving and devour 
ing each other. Dr. Brewer delivered three lectures upon birds, the first of 
instructive demonstration of their usefulness as insect 
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which was a most 
devourers, and a vigorous protest egainst their destruction 
his radical views would be published and heeded. 
intended the dredging, and gave instruction in the use of the various instr 
ments required for observation upon land aud sea. 
that a timely storm delayed Prof. Peirce, the eminent chief ofthe Coast Survey, 
sufficiently long upon the island to enable the school to hear his views upon the 


It must not be forgotten 


nebular theory. Prof. Guyot, the former fellow-student and always warily 
attached friend of Prof. Agassiz, was able to remain only a week, but h 
lectured nearly every day, and succeeded in imparting an amount of infor 


mation upon physical geography and meteorology which, as is well hnow 
could not have been obtained from any other source. 

Dr. Packard and Dr. Wilder took charge of the instruction upon articu 
lates and vertebrates respectively, and were at all times in the laborators 
superintending the students’ dissections, pursuing their own investigati 
or preparing for their lectures, which generally came upon alternate da 
Dr. Packard began with the lower forms of life, and then followed 2 regular 
course with the worms and crustacea, illustrating them with diagrams, o 
when possible, with actual specimens. A most interesting and instrective 
account was given of the structure and embryology of the horseshoe crab 
(limulus), mainly from his own researches. The closing lectures were on the 


general structure and metamorphoses of insects, but there was not time for 


r 


a detailed account of the sub-orders; the students were advised to for 


“biological collections” to illustrate the life-history, the foes and friends 
and food of single species, as a most interesting study and an aid to 


culture. 


After some preliminary lectures upon 1 tudy, upon the 
habits of spiders, and upon general anatomy and physiology, including a 
demonstration of the viscera and muscles of a large dog, Dr. Wilder began 
with amphiorus, and treated successively the several groups, the last 
lectures being upon the brains of mammialia, and especially of dogs; all were 
illustrated by diagrams and by specimens. 

Prof. Agassiz himself worked, as he always does, hard and almost unin 
terruptedly ; in fact, too hard for his health. He was almost consta 
laboratary, encouraging and aiding alike the students and the other teachers, 


itly in the 


or spending hours in elucidating new points in the structure of animals which 


he has studied all his life; and he lectured nearly every day, at times even 
twice ina day, for he attended every lecture by others, and at its close, or evan 
in its course, would rise to add a word of confirmation or doubt, and, as upor 
several occasions, would continue for half an hour upon matters suggested by 
the lecture. 
spirited discussion upon some important 
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tween the respected chief and all connected with the sehool. From what 
has beer said, it will be seen that an enumeration of Agassiz’s subjects 


would not be easy. <A series of admirable lectures on glaciers, embody 
ing much that has never been published, and a course upon radiates, and a 


third upon the egg, formed nuclei around which were grouped discourses 
upon general topies and special questions, such as were never before brought 
And when it is remembered that the school opened 
July 8, and the last students departed August 23, and th 


seven weeks Prof. Agassiz was absent less than one (and that upon u 


within the same time. 


at during these 





rent 
peration of others he 
did not mean to content himself with directing their labors; but it is to he 





business), it will be evident that when he asked the co-« 


hoped that another year he may be willing to give himself more of the rest 
he so sadly needs. 


Correspondence. 


A CARD FROM 


To gue EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK, 


Str: My experience of American publishers has been so favorable—their 
1 39 equitable an 
you will allow me to express in your columns the surprise with which I find 


he victim of a somewhat shabby trick on the part of one of 


dealings with me have bee | even generous—that I hope 


inveelf made t 
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their number, I find in the columns of the Scottish American Jeurnal, 


along with aseries of wild and unealled-for compliments addressed to myself, 
) aunouncement of a ‘new story ” from my pen, the first portion of which 


laced before the readers of the Jo crnal, The “new sat ry ” was written 


and Thad fondly hoped that 
it had died a natural death, for there are few of us as wise at twenty-one as 


when I was of the mature age of twenty-one ; 


we then consider ourselves . I think that it is very hard that the 
wretched little tale should have been unearthed at all; but the audacity—to 
’ 


eail it by no other name—which invites attention to this precious produc- 


tion as a “new story ” is beyond a joke. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘ A Daughter of Heth,’ ete. 


Patt Matt CiusB, Lonpoy, August 27, 1873. 


PROGRESSIVE DECLINE IN RAILROAD FREIGHTS. 
To THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, “ New Englander,’ makes it very clear that 
the farmers, in their controversy with the railroads, must use more conclu- 
It is quite pro- 
bable, as your correspondent supposes, that the so-called watered-stock 
roads carry farm produce at as low rates as make the tariff of transportation 


sive arguinents than the stale charge of “‘ watered stocks.” 


lines whose stock and bonds represent actual cash payment for their full 
amount. 

The practical question is, What are reasonable charges per ton per mile ? 
Further, how do these charges compare with those of former years, when 
farmers had not made the discovery that they were robbed by the railroads? 
Comparatively, are they moderate or excessive? And do our railroads now 
pay their steck and bondholders an exorbitant profit? On these points I 
have just found some most instructive reading in the recent report of the 
Michigan Central Railroad. This road is one of the leading arteries to and 
from the West. At Chicago it has close connections with those powerful 
corporations, the Lilinois Central and Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey Roads ; 
and at the East it connects with the Great Western of Canada, leading to the 
New York Central at Suspension Bridge. Its stock and bonds are largely 
owned, and the read is wholly controlled, by such “bloated bondholders” 
as the Thayers, Forbeses, and Hunnewells of Boston, and Moses Taylor and 
John Jacob Astor of this city, and the road has probably been diluted by the 
watering process as little as any Eastern or Western road. In construction, 
equipment, and in the talent of its executive and subordinate officers, it is 
in every respect a first-class road. The stock of this Company during the 
ten or twelve years previous to the last has ranged from 110 to 125, and, 
unti! a year past, has uniformly paid ten per cent. annual dividends; and 
any merchant, manufacturer, or artisan may be challenged in vain to assert 
that such a return for a precarious investment was unreasonable. Now, this 
powerful Company has paid nothing in cash to its stockholders for more than 
twelve months, its entire earnings having been expended on the road. Fur- 
ther, under the pressure of the absolute requirements of the road for new 
rails, double-track equipment, ete., more than five millions of dollars have, 
during the past year, been raised by the sale of bounds, and expended to keep 
the road up to the highest point of efficiency for its future service, for which 
end the directors (who are the largest stockholders) consider that stock- 
holders should forego without murmuring their present reduced profits. The 
result of passing dividends and further bonding of the road has depreciated 
the stock to the neighborhood of 90. It is quite probable that the indignant 
farmers who had accumulated a few earnings before the robbery began of what 
they had not accumulated, may have opportunity ta invest in this first-class 
railroad at even a less price than 90 before good dividends are resumed. 
What has caused these meagre carnings and this depreciation of stock, and 
afforded clamorous farmers and others opportunity to buy good railroad stocks 
ata bargain? Let one of the ablest men of the West tell us. The President 
of the Michigan Central Road writes from Detroit in June last in an apolo- 
getic tone, giving as the cause of their disappointment, amcng other reasons, 
the following: 

“ Allusion has been made in the reports of this Company for two or 
three years past to the rapid construction of railroads which might affect its 
local traffic by competition at its local points. The effect of the intense 
competition for through business is probably understood by all stockholders. 
\t Kalamazoo the road is crossed by a branch of the Pennsylvania system of 
yoads running far north into the State; a!so by a branch of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern to Grand Rapids. At Battle Creek it is intersected 
ty the Peninsular Road, connecting with the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne, and 
also with the Detroit, Lansing, and Lake Michigan, at Lansing. At Adbion 
and at Jackson it is intersected or reached by two other branches of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Road. At Wayne it is crossed by the 
Flint and Pére Marquette. At all the important points on the main line, 
and at several points ou the other division lines, full competition is estab- 
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lished, and substantially the rates at all local points are as fully fixed by com- 
petition as are the through rates. The result has been everywhere a reduction 
of rates, and, for the information of stockholders, we place before them the 
earnings from freight, both local and through, for the years running from 
1865 to 1°73, inclusive of both years, stating the number of tons carried in 
each year, and the number of tons earried one mile in each year, and the 
gross earnings therefrom, and the rate of freight per ton per mile which has 
ruled each year : 


™ — a a oo R Earnings per 
T —— ight —— ag One + Freight Earnings. Ton 
‘ , ae | per Mile. 


m9 Nor « | . 6 
2 927 21¢ 233 52 2 
72,937,319 4 Umer “~Tu00 


84,897,713 2,208,591 8% 275)°5 


91,950,418 2,285,521 68 25 


101,264,251 2,480,974 16 23); 


1869 802,835 131,827,774 2,775,200 43 2139 


1870 823,770 132,903,174 2,534,438 Ayoo 


1871 1,105,875 190,696,687 3.072.557 5s 1455 


~ ov 





1872 1,238,313 216,739,727 8,379,625 1th 


1873 1,416,792 246,078,512 





3,852,933 41 14555 

“Tt wiil be noticed how gradually but certainly rates have been sinking 
from .3; 3% per ton per mile in 1265 to .1,°,°; in 1872, with slight increase in 
1573. 1t follows that we are doing all freight business, including local as 
well as through, on an average. at very nearly half what the rates were eight 
years ago. To illustrate the effect of this, take the year 1868 as an example. 
‘This is only five years ago, and then the rates had declined from .3;$5 per 
ton per mile in 1865 to 245 in that vear. 

“ The gross earnings from freight in that year were $2,480,974. In that 
year the surplus to be divided among stockholders, after paying expenses and 
interest, was $944,322. 

“ Now, had the Company been compelled to do that business that, year at 
the rates of last year, viz., .1;’)'5 per ton per mile, the gross receipts from 
freights would have been $1,579,722, instead of $2,480,974, and the difference 
would have been $901,251, which is very nearly the total surplus of that year 
credited to income account. If we had aiso been compelled to do the through 
passenger business of that year at present rates, which is about four-fifths of 
the then rate, there would have been a deficit in earnings even to pay interest 
on the then debt of the Company. 

“ Now, reverse the case, and take the business of 1872. The freight earn- 
ings of that year were $3,379,625, with the rate per ton per mile of .1;°,°;- 
Had we been able to realize the sum of .2;4,%) per ton per mile, the rate of 
i862, the earnings from that business would have been $5,310,123, or 
$1,930,497 more than was realized at present rates. 

‘*On the business of the present year, which is a large inerease over that 
of last year, the difference is still more striking. In the last year the gross 
earnings from freight were $3,952,933 41. The rate per ton per mile was .1,°;')- 
At the same rate as in 1353, the earnings would have been $6,022,923 54, 
which is $2,175,930 13 more than was actually realized. That amount has 
been saved to the producer in a single year by the competition which has sprung 
up only within the last five years. The only comfort there is in it to railway 
mauagers is in the fact that the rate per mile was vot reduced during the 
last year—indicating that competition for the present has done its worst. In 
fact, it is difficult to conceive that business can be done cheaper with any 
reasonably adequate profit to the railroad companies.” 


Assaming that the experience of the Michigan Central as regards eompe- 
tition for freights is representative in a large measure, and that the above 
statements aud tables are trustworthy, directors and stockholders must look 


| elsewhere for cheerful summer reading, or be philosophical under a double 


misery—the loss of dividends and the violent abuse of gentlemen engaged in 
an occupation which Washington said was ‘‘the noblest employment of 
mankind.” 

The writer is in the employ of no railroad, and neither himself nor family 
has u present or prospective interest in any railroad stock or bonds; but in 
this controversy he is of opinion that the item of facts which Lord Bacon 
and the late Mr. Gradgrind prized so highly ought to weigh against mere 
theories of railroad profits or railroad despotism. A. Te We 


Notes. 


\ ACMILLAN & CO.’S list of fall publications is of the usual excellence. 
+ Omitting new editions of standard works, we select for mention * The 
Schools and Universities of Germany,’ by Matthew Arnold; * Comparative 
Polities,’ by Edward A. Freeman; ‘An Art Tour through the Northern 
Capitals of Europe,’ by J. Beayington Atkinson ; ‘ Plutarch: his Life, his 
Lives, and his Morals,’ a series of lectures by Archbishop Trench ; ‘A New 
Biographical Dictiouary,’ especially for natives of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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Kuglish-French Dictionary,’ by Gustaye Masson—a handy volume, by the 
way ; some fresh Tairy stories, ‘Queer Customers,’ by Mr. Knatchbul!-Huges- 
sen; and the following scientific works: ‘The Principles of Science,’ by W. 
Stanley Jevons; ‘ The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects,’ by Sir John 


Lubbock; and ‘Contributions to Svlar Physics,’ by J. Norman Lockyer. 


by Thomas Cooper, editor of Men of the Time; ‘A New French-English and 


Among the holiday publications of this house, the most notable are Mrs. 
Charles Heaton’s * Leonardo da Vinci and his Works,’ and Eliza Meteyard’s 
‘Wedgwood and his Works ’—both illustrated with permanent photographs. 
— J. B. Ford & Co. publish immediately a second series of Mr. Beecliecr’s 
‘Yale Lectures on Preaching’; ‘Winning Souls,’ by Rey. 8. B. Halliday ; 
‘Silver and Gold,’ by Rossiter W. Raymond, author of ‘Mines and Mining,’ 
and several novels. ‘Through the Air,’ by Mr. John Wise, the acronaut, 
is announced as a subscription work by the Zo-Day Publishing Compariy, 
Philadelphia. It is a history of air navigation from. the earli-st 
times. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are to publish in one volume a popular 
edition of the ‘Life of John Adams,’ begun by John Quincy Adams, and 
completed by Charles l'rancis Adams. 








° 

—It is of small consequence whether Gen. Butler invented or borrowed 
the convenient phrase * contraband of war” to cover the case of fugitives 
from rebel masters. As he has offered only a technical denial to the cireum- 
stantial charge of plagiarism, it is quite likely he has been taking praise 
which did not fairly belong to him; but the fact that he was “ eute” enough 
to appropriate the good thing of another, will atone with his adinirers for the 
waut of originality. There can be no doubt that the application of the term 
was entirely novel, We have received several communications seeking to 
prove the contrary, but the eases are net parallel. In one we are reminded 
that ** the term ‘contraband’ was iaiuiliarly used, long before the late war, 
in the Island of Cava and elsowere, t» designate those negroes who were 
taken trom slaye-ships, in contradistiuction to those who were born in 
slavery. An illustration of the word being so used may be found in ‘ Captain 
Canot; or, Twenty Years of an African Siaver,’ p. 103.” This work was 
published by the Appletons in 1854. More iuteresting is the following in- 
stance of an early use of the word in the same sense: 

“In 1790, Benj. Prankiin, a few weeks previous to his death, presented a 
petition to Congress calling the attention of tiat body to the wrongs of 
slavery and the African slave-trade. (1 have the memorial before me.) After 
the reading of this petition, and on motion ef its commitinent, a furious 
debate arose, in which the Southern members dealt out the severest invee- 
tives against the memorialists and Quakers generally. It was finally re- 





‘ ferred to a special committee of seven, who, after a month's delay, brought 


in a report cousisting of seven resolutions. It was on the discussion of the 
sixth resolution, relating to the foreign s'ave-trade carried on from ports of 
the United States, that Scott of Pennsylvania made an elaborate speech. 
After alluding to the fact that Congress was prohibited, for a limited period, 
irom interfering with the importation of slaves, he added: ‘ By another 
clause of the Constitution, Congress has power to regulate trade. Under that 
head, not only the proposition now under consideration, but any other or 
further regulation which to Congress may seem expedient, is fully in their 
power, Nay, sir, if these wretched Atricans are to be considered as pro- 
perty, as some gentlemen would have it, and consequently as subjects of 
trade and commerce, they and their masters so far lose the benefit of their 
personality, that Congress may at pleasure declare them contraband govds, 
and so prohibit the trade altogether.” 

—The Portland meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was noteworthy for the large attendancee—two hundred 
members being present; and also for the large number of papers read—159. 
Twenty-two States wére represented, Minnesota and Missouri being the 
extreme Western, and Louisiana the extreme Southern. Massachusetts fur- 
nished the largest number of members, 46; New York, 28. It is curious to 
note that while Maire, which entertained tue Association, sent 16 members. 
distant Illinois furnished exactly the same number. This meeting was also 
remarkable as completing the first quarter-century of the Association's exis- 
tence, although but twenty-two meetings have actually been held, a suspen- 
sion of several years having ocewrred duriug the rebellion. No previous ses- 
sion has been so fully reported by the daily press. This one, like its prede- 
cessors, illustrated the different ideas of the object of the Association enter 
tained by its members. Some evidently regard it simply as a means of pub- 
lishing and placing on record their investigations and discoveries, forgetting 
that there are scieutific journals in abundance which would perform this 
service with greater exactness. Others regard the meetings of the Association 
as an occasion for bringing their theories and work to the severe but impartial 
ordeal of discussion by experts, their errors to be detected and their weak 
points ascertained for subsequent re-examination. This we take to be the 
highest and most useful function the Association ean exercise, as it ensures, 
what is pre-eminently important, the training of scientific minds to habits 
of unaszailable accuracy in their methods of investigation. Throughout 
this meeting the criticisms, often severe, and sometimes destructive. were, 
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with scarcely an exception, given and received in a spirit of the utmo 
candor and kindness. The best results of such discussion, we think, can be 
attained only by a more concise and explicit inode of statement, in order to 
which all papers should be required to be presented in writing. Tt is tr 
1 


there are a few men, suc 


1 as Professor Peirce, whose extempore speech 


always has the precision and finish of the most careful composition, but such 
| cases are extremely rare. If the Association would then advance only ¢ 
step further, and require not only the abstract but the whole paper to be 
written, much time would be saved for diseussion. An incidental va 
of this Association, which seems not fully appreciated by ita menibers, is the 
opportunity it affords for the culfivation of intimate acquaintance and friend 
ship among a class of persons who need such fellowship at least as much 
any other class, and yet whose vocation often isolates them. A promising 
movement was made in this direction by the chemists, who devoted an even 
| ing expressly to social purposes, and resolved te hold a similar meeting next 
| year. Other specialists would follow their example with great advantage. 
| —For working purposes, the Association is divided into two principal 
| sections, A and B—the former embracing mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
| and chemistry ; the latter, zodlogy, botany, geology, and ethnology. Seetion 
B is always the more popular; it has more members, it attracts the larger 


audience. Section A is marked by the greater decorum and order in its pro 
ceedings and the greater personal deference of its members in debate 

is said to be characteristic of these sections generady. A keen observ: 
himself a member of Section B—asserted that the lack of this courtesy in | 
own section was so marked that it actually discouraged some of the old 
members trom attending the meetings at all, and that a change in this respect 
was imperative. The reason assigned for the acknowledged ditference 


between the two sections—and which, if correct, justifies this statement of 


As 


an unpalatable fact—is this: It is possible for a young man possessed of little 


intellectual traiuing or culture to go out into the tields, observe a few 


phenomena, collect a few specimens, and fancy himself a botanist, zoologist, 


or geologist, while he lacks all qualitications to generalize the facts he may 


have observed. Such men are usually arrogant, intolerant of criticism, and 


generally disagreeable. On the other hand, no man can even pretend to 


reach a respectable standing in the sciences embraced in Section A witheut 


| a measure of: intellectual discipline which shows itself collectively in the 
general tone of the whole body. Principal Dawson, of Montreal, also s 


member of Section B, declared very delicately, vet most emphatically, his 


| opinion that our young naturalists need a much better acquaintance with 
| mental philosophy and logic than most of them possess, The Association's 
entrance on its quarter-century was fitly marked not only by a cordiality « 


feeling among its members such as has perhaps never before existed, but 


| especially by the establishment of a fund * for the advancement of science,” 
| by affording pecuniary aid to those engaged in original research. The 





foundation of this fand was laid by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of this city, by 


the gift of $1,000, with the intimation that it would be repeated wheuever 
the Association should have use for more. 

—More light on the feudal practice of disembowelling has reached us 
from an unexpected sources. 


A German, temporarily residing ix this country, 
+ 


has courteously called our attention to a paper by S. Sugenheim which 


appeared in No. 50 of Im neuen Reick (1372), and was eutitled * Aus der 
Vergangenheit der kleiuen Herren.’ 


rhe writer, says our informant, quoting 


! 
I 
‘ eee = a) ieinaainien, memes . hic ie 3 rien ; awarded by 
some exampies from a iarger essay of his, to which a prize Was awarded by 
the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg (‘Geschichte der Aufhebung der 
eibeigenschaft und Horigkeit in Europa bis um die Mitte des 19ten Jahr- 
eibeig i 


hunderts’—* History of the Abolition of Serfdom,’ ete.), quotes the following 


from Rougebief, “one of the best historians of the free county of Bur- 
gundy ”: 


‘Even to this day (1°51) the peasants of this neighborhood never pass 


the ruins of Chateau Maiche without angry words and looks of hatred. They 
remember that the lords of this castle possessed the right on returning from 
the chase to eut open two of their serfs for the purpose of warming their feet 
in the entrails. One would fain believe this barbarous ferocity a fietion, but 
a famous lawsuit caused by this privilege has proved the truth of this fi 
which seems to us so utterly incredible.” 


This certainly has an authentic look, but we must confess that we hear for 


the first time of the historian Rougebief, and could wish ke had referred to 
his authority both for the tradition and the lawsuit. 


| —Dr. Kenealy’s opening argument in the Tichborne case was enlivened, 
| toward the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth week, by a 
curious psycho-physiological discassion between himselfand the bench. One 
of the most important difficulties with the theory that the defendant is the 
real Sir Roger Tichborne, is that he has forgotten many things which Sir 
Roger Tichborne must necessarily have remembered. Latin, for instance, 
was one of Sir Roger’s acquisitions, but the Claimant’s fainiliarity with that 
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inferred from his translation of “laus Deo semper” as *‘f the 


rT. So many of these mistakes had been made that Dr. 
avoid the subj as the Claimant’s want of 


specially 
only to languages but to very important events of his 


follows: M 


ption, and this varies greatly in 


theory on sNory 


the 


this subject was as 
power ot 
of dull pereeptions, who had passed 
this way had dulled his mind. 


client was a man 


‘sons. His 
n sensual animal pursuits, and in 
“slight circumstanees,” as Locke says in his work on the 
impression on the mind than 
life. In truth, Dr. 
Vv sa wor never becane a man until he “threw off the shackles 
of civilization in South America and Australia.” “The pictures drawn on 
“are laid in fading colors, and if not sometimes 
refreshed they vanish and disappear.” It is part of the evidence of the case 
that the Claimant has no recollection of his great-aunt Lady Clanricarde, by 
whom, before he threw off the shackles of civilization, he had been repeatedly 
In the same way, he 
cannot ideotify the photograph of the country-seat called Knoyle where he 
But what was there in the wilderness of 


sides this, 
Human Understanding, * leave n 


‘lds of corp.” So of 


more 
shadows | Bad Sun 
shadows f Roger's 
1 


vying over fi 
sat » 
LR 


Kenea 


the mind,” as Locke says, 


entertained and introduced to the best Dublin society. 


had often stayed weeks at a time. 
Australia to recall and refresh such incidents as those? “Some impressions 
on the mind,” Locke says, ‘‘ are made as in marble; others as if in sand.” 
—Besides this, Dr. Kenealy continued, fatness, when extreme, is a species 
of disease, the load of fiosh tending to weaken the mind and impair the 
brain. On this the Lord Chief-Justice asked whether he had any authority 
for this, on which Dr. Kenealy replied that he had not, but neither had he 
The Chief-Justice then intimated that it was 
his own opinion that he could adduce many reinarkable instances to the cor- 
Dr. Kenealy replied that though the Chief-Justice no doubt might 


be able to do so, 


expected to be asked for any. 


trary. 
still fatness was generally supposed to be indicative of 
dulness, and for himself, the only clever fat man he ever remembered to 
have read of was Falstaff—certainly not a fortunate instance, considering 
FPalstaff’s reputation on the truth and veracity. The dis- 
cussion coutinued; the names of Sydney Smith. Lord Justice James, Sir 
James Scarlett, and other gifted men who were known to have been very 


score of 


bar, the Lord Chief-Justice mentioning one or 
two of them. Dr. Kenealy, however, still insisted that, on the whole, thin 
re the ablest, but Mr. Justice Mellor remarked that there wou!d be 
of opinion upon that point, and Mr. Justice Lush observed, “ We 


stout, were mentioned at the 
neh We 
a division 
shall all become lean if this trial lasts much longer,” and at this sally, the 
report continues, “every one laughed, though with a certain sense of bitter- 
ness.” It seems strange that the very apposite case of Hamlet did not 
occur to Dr. Kenealy. A very large number of critics have decided that he 
was insane, and everybody admits that his mind was in a very queer con- 
dition—so queer that he declares his prospective father-in-law (a character 
who stauds to him in almost as near a relation as Lady Clanricarde to Sir 
Roger Tichborne) to be a fishmonger: and, most remarkable of all, the line: 


**O that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” 


would seem to point to a very immediate connection between the condition 
of the mind and the size of the body. Besides this striking cvincidence it 
should be remembered that Hamlet was himself a Claimant. 

—A work which we may safely attribute to the events of 1270-71 in 
Europe, is that 
n’—the third German, as he has been called, since Luther and Frederic 
the Great. Stein’s works have lately been translated by Colonel Ouvry. 
Pertz’s ‘Life of Stein’ still awaits a translator, we believe. Other English 
announcements promise a‘ Life of Samuel Lover,’ by Bayle Bernard; a 
‘Life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford,’ by Miss Cooper; and a 
work to be entitled ‘ Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox—Popnlar Leaders under George 
[{L.,’ by W. Ff. Rae, whose book on this country, ‘ Westward by Rail,’ wiil 
be remembered. Some new facts will be brought out in it concerning the 
We are to have also a “ popularization 
ef resalts of the Early English Text Society’s work on our lat- 


Ste 


ninent prosecutioas of Wilkes. 


‘by a member of the Society, whose 
Lord Houghton is to re-edit ‘Keats's Life and Poems,’ and William 
i the ‘ Poctieal Works of Willian Blake,’ for the Aldine Series. We 
© a ‘History of Greeee, the Earliest Period to the 

y Rev. G. W. Cox; a‘ History of Persia,’ by Clements R. 

a& ‘Grauunar of the Persian Language,’ by J. A. Vullers; 

‘poy War ol 

iphy of India, Ancient and Modern,’ by Colonel 
tic best; ‘The Slaves: their Ethnology, 
Popular Traditions,’ by W. R. Morfill; a ‘Smaller 
Rey. IL. W. Jervis ; a‘ Dictionary of English History,’ 


, 


name the Athenwum does not 


irom 


1357-2,’ 
Geogr 


always of 





on which Professor Seeley is said to be engaged, a ‘ Life of 


from the private journal of Sir | 
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in one volume; and a‘ Volume of Voeabularies, illustrating the Condition and 
Manners of our Forefathers,’ by Thomas Wright. Still another dictionary 
of importance will be E. A. Dayman’s ‘ Medieval Latin Dictionary,’ based 
‘Personal Recollections from Early Life to Old Age,’ by the 
? which will 


on Ducange. 
late Mary Somerville; ‘The Minor Works of George Grote, 
include several unpublished pieces; and a translation of Comte’s ‘ Politique 
Positive,’ by Dr. T. H. Bridges, F. Harrison, Professcr Beesley, Dr. Con- 
greve, and If. Dix Hutton, are all works that will command attention; and 
the following will probably prove worth examining: ‘Our Judicial System 
as Compared with those of other Nations,’ by W. F. Finlayson; M. D. 
Conway’s ‘Sacred Anthology: a Book of Ethical Scriptures’; * The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua,’ by Thomas Belt; ‘ Etchings of the Moselle,’ with 
short descriptions, by Ernest George; and ‘ Principles of Decorative Design,’ 
by Christopher Dresser. 

—Actual English publications since our last summary hardly eall for 
notice. Among books of travel a peculiar interest attaches to William 
Davies's prettily illustrated ‘ Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its Mouth to its 
Source,” with some account of its tributaries; and good reading should be 
John C. Wells’s ‘Gateway to the Polynia,’ as he calls his narrative of 


| a voyage to Spitzvergen; and ‘ Peeps into the Haunts and Homes of the 


Rural Population of Cornwall,’ by J. J. Tregellas. More solid works are 
Goudsmidt’s treatise on Roman law and its connection with modern legis- 
lation—‘ The Pandects,’ translated from the Dutch by R. de Tracy Gould; 
and Dr. Max von Pettenkofer’s popular lectures on ‘The Relations of the 
Air to the Clothes we wear, the Houses we live in, and the Soi! we dwell 
on,’ a subject on which travellers are agreed that the Germans stand in 
special need of enlightenment, though it is not too well understood any- 
E.lward Smith’s ‘Handbook for Iuspectors of Nuisances’ has a 
usefu'-sounding title, as has also F. W. Burbridge’s ‘ Art of Botanical 
Drawing.’ ‘The ‘ Life of Moscheles,’ by his wife, has been “‘ adapted” from 
the German by A. D. Coleridge. 


where. 


—The Cable despatches as to Spanish affairs we have not in general 
found to be absolutely reliable. Their untrustworthiness is due partly no 
doubt to the fact that the news they contain is all derived from Spanish 
sourees, but, even when allowance is made for this obstacle, there is still 
a greal deal to be accounted for. We were obliged to wait a month to get 
any intelligible account of the proceedings with regard to the dimanza and 
Vittoria, and then the account came from the columns of the London Times, 
aud even now, we fancy, it would puzzle most American readers of news- 
papers to say what has become of so important a figure in the southern cam- 
paign as General Contreras, who, after being last heard from as a captured 
pirate in the hands of the combined English and German fleet off Cartagena, 
suddenly turned up again as the leader of the insurgent forces inside the 


town. Within the last few days despatehes have been sent over the Cable 


| announcing a sort of understanding between the Carlists and the Communists 


or Intransigentes. It is difficult to guess what this means, but the news 
was telegraphed as if the sender of the despatches desired to produce the im- 
pression that the causes of Socialism and Carlism were become identified with 
one another—an important change if the inference were correct. How little 
probability there really is in the suggestion of this alliance (apart from the fact 
that the Curlists are at one end of Spain, and the Intransigentes at the other, 
separated by hostile forces), is made very evident in the letter of an English 
correspondent, who describes himself as “ in search of Don Carlos,” and writes 
from Navarre, under date of Augast 17. He says that the assertions of the 


| journalistic supporters of the Madrid Government, that the Royalist army is 


commanded “by the dregs of the nation,” is utterly untrue, and that, “ as 
a rule,” the “captains and subalterns of the King’s forces are socially, as 
well as intellectually, superior to the mass of the Government officers, who 
were often only corporals and sergeants in the time of Amadeo and Isabella.” 


The most important part of the letter, however, is that in which the corre- 


, 


spondent describes the “ deeply religious ” character of the men who com- 
pose the rank and file of the Carlist forees. He says that he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeiug the 5th Battalion of Navarre paraded for mass. The 
regiment had not as yet been provided with uniforms, and officers and 
soldiers dressed according to their fancy. “Sashes of different colors and 
hues; caps of every shape and form, with long tassels, sometimes reaching 
hal!-way to the waist; daggers and pistols of old-fashioned workmanship, 
even before the date of pereussion locks; some men with shoes, others with 
alpargatas or sandals; and here and there an efficer in jack-boots and an 
attire which reminded me of one of Poole’s smoking suits—such was the scene 
which presented itself to my view.” But the most striking thing was the 
devout attention with which these soldiers followed the services, and 
repeated “like one man the guttural, deep-toned responses "—gray-haired 
meu and womev and young children stand about; kueeling wives and 
fianeées praying for the safety of their husbaads and lovers, mothers taking 
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perhaps the last look of their sons, while these receive the priest's benedic- 
well their God, country, and king. At last 


»mencome out of the ehurch, a stern 


tion and exhor ‘tation to serve 


the service is over, and th grim look 


on their countenances, “such as would well have become one of Crom- 


well’s Ironsides, in ‘avalier 


deed in the eyes of the Almighty. 


the days when to kill a ¢ w koned a saintly 
It is to the last degree improbable that 
any very entangling alliance will be made between the i lers of such 
n who have declared for 
upon religion, war upon God. 


is re 


tro ps 


as these and the gentleme War upon preperty, war 
—The late ex-Duke of Brunswick ceased so long ago to have any con- 
nection with European politics, that his death chiefly attracts notice to his 
career as that of a remarkably eccentric aud thoroughly bad, aud probably 
mad, millionaire. 
the once celebrated Beckford, who, in a different class of life, and amid dif- 
ferent surroundings, inherited equally fabulous wealth, and did nearly as 
little good with it. The father of the late Duke was the leader of the Black 
Brunswickers, fainiliar to readers of English literature from his appearance 
in ‘ Childe Harold,’ who fell in the fight which preceded the battle of Water- 
loo, and his son, Charles Frederick Augustus William, succeeded to the 
government, being at first under the guardianship of the English Prince- 
tegent, afterwards George IV. He did not become his own or his subjects’ ab- 
solute master, however, until 1823; and when he did, he soon ran through his 
patrimony, so far as it consisted of his right to govern the Duchy of Bruns- 
wick ; in 1830, his subjects expeiled him with ignominy so well merited that 
his expulsion was approved by the Germanic Diet, and his brother, 
sent Duke, succeeded to the government. From this 
wandered about Europe, living first for a long time in 
earned a social reputation quite as unens 


the pre- 
vard he 

“London, where he 
political, He had, 
however, a miliion — a year, and at first the doors of every court in 
Europe were open to him, although his startling immoralities led to his 
exclusion both from the English Court (what must have been 
harder still) from the Tuileries, where the intimate friend of his youth, 
vas installed as Napoleon IIT. Still nobody could 
take away his money except those whom he 


time fory 


fiable as his 





and 


Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
permitted, and he was goon 
fastened upon as the legitimate prey of the whole circle of impostors. He 
grew suspicious, and at last hypochondriacal, 
deonel by burglars 
by pvison ; 


imagining his steps to be 
and by murderers who inteuded to compass his death 
he insisted even on his dinner being served in locked dishes, 
and on this accuunt as well as others his denunciations of the popular move- 
ment, and of the storm by which he had been expelled from Brunswick, did 
not attract that degree of attention which he felt they deserved. He had 
one taste—an interest in ballooning, was an accomplished epicure, and had 
the finest jewels in Europe. He managed during his vagabond career to 
build up a reputation for shameless vice that was colossal in its proportions, 
and now has died at Geneva, leaving his huge fortune to strangers. 
THE STUDY OF ROMAN LAW.* ° 

IR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, who represented the common average 
7 culture, learning, habits of thought. and science—or rather, want Cf 
science—of the English Bar at the trme when he wrote, repeatedly expresses 
his contempt for the Roman or Civil Law, which was known to him only in 
the Corpus Juris and not in its early and ruder form, and exhibits alik his 
ignorance of its principles and the blindvess of bis prejudices by drawing 
unfavorable contrasts between it and the common law of England, often in 
particulars and instances where his assumption of superiority is so absurd 
that it is hard to believe he is speaking seriously. The school of which 
Blackstone was the fit representative has, however, passed aw: uy, or is at 
least rapidly passing away in England. The teachings of Bentham, although 
laughed at by his dealinepeet tries, have produced their effects in our own times, 
and among his disciples were some who excelled their master in knowledge 
in science, and in judgment, if not in boldness 
tion. Chief among these was Austin; and there can be no doubt that his 
lectures, originally delivered before a small though rare audience, which 
included many of the present judges and leading barristers and most of the 
writers upon politics who have educated the public and 
moulded the public opinion, have revolutionized the stady of jurisprudence 
both as a science and as an art in England. These lectures, ls 
published in an incomplete form, and the ‘ Ancient Law’ of Prof. Maine, 
one of Austin’s sini, are perhaps more original, thoughtful, and sug- 
gestive than any other works upon juridical science that have appeared 
fer several years, even from the scholars of Germany or France; and they 
are iv part an illustration and proof of a statement which we here make—but 


and in power of denuncia- 
since hought 


af rurapde 
afterwar: 


* Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Acade ‘mical Lectures, By James Hadley, 
rr. late Professor of Greek Literature in Yale College... New York: D. Appleton 
Co. 1873. 
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which the limits of this essay do not permit us to demonstrate in full—that 
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I 
al jurists to compri the Roman | 


its earlier methods, and to eateh and express both the 3 


would doubtless ex 


German university 


and the form of its development. This 


lecture 


statement 


cite a smile in the room of a of law, 


protessor 


but the single consideration we have time and space to offer will prove its 
truth. 
Although the two systems, the Roman and the English, have generally 


been regarded as antagonistic, and although there are, from certain his 
torical causes, broad marks of difference and even con 
them, and which at once strike the attention of the supertici 
notably the two classes of things and of property therein, real and perso 
according to the English law—yet, in fact, 


rast whi 
il observe 

no other systems have or can 
have so many analogies and even so many absolute identities of theug! 
fundamental conception, spirit, form, method, 
velopment as they. 
by comparison the English, so in the same manner and perhaps to a greater 
extent is the English necessary to explain the Roman and to clear up many 
obscurities in it which, to the Continental din practical 
ignorance of the English method, have appeared inexplicable, or for which 
they 
all the details of positive practical rules there was any identity; but w 
mean that there was this identity in the 
systems in the earliest period of each, in their gradual wor is ng out from that 
period, in their manner and form of creating new law and of throwing eff | 


progress, and results of de 


For this reason, as the Roman is necessary to expla 


jurists educate 


have offered wrong solutions. Of course we do not mean that in 


essential! conditions of the two 


old, and in their method of keeping abreast with the progressing civilivat 


power 
pow 


so that the law should be at once the principal motive 
The one central pol it of this ider itiny s the 


fact that in both systems, in the Roman and the English ah 


law-creating function for a long period of time resided, not in 
so-called, but in the courts. For centuries 


Romaus as among the English, the 


bodies, technically 
chief work of legislation, the immense 
progtess made in building up the structure of positive j 
fashioning it to meet the wants of society, 
trates, by the Roman Pretors, and by the | the funetion 
of the legislation, technically of the leges and the plebiscite 

tome, and the statutes in England, was to supplement this judicial 
by oceasional additions, and sometimes by sudden and sharp c! 
the slower and gradual method of the magist 
This truth the Continental jurists, 
whose sole power is expository and administrative, have found it difficult to 


irispradence, and in 


as done by the jadicial magi: 





English courts; whilk 


so-ealled, 





rates Was not equal toe the 
emergency. familiar only 
h all it wealth of re- 
sults. Some of them have denied that any creative authority ever existed in 
the Roman magistrates, and have even declared that the Pretorian edict, 
which in the interval between the Twelve Tables and ‘rors had 
changed the practical character of the national system, was du usurpation, 
and utterly illegal. Even those better-informed writers amor 
and the French who bave perceived and admitted the 


imp 


¢ the Germans 


legislative authority 


of the Pretors have failed to comprehend it in its fulness, and to understand 


the form and condition of a national jurisprudence which mu 
flow from such a source. If we turn to England, we 

and many others who blindly copied him invented the 
had always existed as it is, and that the judges, in 
manner, knowing or discovering it, have simply announced it as oceasion 
demanded to the expectant suitors and to the world ; 


t of necessity 
find that Blackstone 
fiction that 
unexplained 


the law 
some 
and this theory long 
prevailed among a class of writers upon the English Constitution and Goy 
ernment. Bentham, with his keen vision for shams, exposed the absurdity of 


this conception. He saw, what is a historical fact which admits of no denial, 


that the 
and opposing that jurisprudence 


vast mass of English jurisprudence was the law of judicial decision ; 
tributing all its 
mtemptuoushs 


as he did, and wrongly at 
faults to the nature of its origin, he condemned what he 
termed “judge-made law” as essentially 


learned disciple, Austin, with better 


vicious. His more profoundly 


knowledge, broader views, and more 





scientific insight, saw that the law of judicia 
sary 


! decision was absolutely nee 
id free 


iblie, and 


in every free and progressive society—necessary to any full a 


development. The Romar 
while the arbitrary 
the private 
in a progressive state necessarily involved that of creating as well as tha 


s, even during tue period of the Peep 
aristocratic ideas of the Patriciate still influenced 
as well as the public Jaw, understood that the judicial function 
tal 


and 


expounding and applying the law. They first, perhaps, of any peoples, and 
certainly more clearly than any other, coneeived of 


the state as an orgaue 


unit possessed of an absolute power and authority, to which they gave the 


high and comprehensive name of imperium. Tmperium represented to them 
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the absolute political and governmental power, of which the highest exercise | 
the creation of law. With this e mception, they always spoke of the 
Pretors as po ng this imperium, and as thus having an equally absolate | 
] atin ( i with the assemblies of the people, although, for certain rea- | 
is peculiar to their original theory of the entire national organization, they | 
give different names to the products of the two law-making sources, the one 


being lex, or leges, and the other jus. Starting from this central point ofidentity, 
we might show the identity of form and method of development running | 
through centuries of the Roman and the English legal history; the early 
legis actiones and subsequent formula of the one, and the actions at law of 
the other; the use of fictions to evade and gradually to break down positive 
rules that were arbitrary and unjust; the invention of new remedies, and the 
admission of new defences ; the extraordinary jurisdiction of the Pretor, and 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery ; the pretorian edict, and 
the reported judgments of the courts, each building up a continuous and 
connective body of law, until finally in Romne the work of further develop- 
ment was taken up by the Imperial constitutions, as in England it has been 
during the present generation taken up by Parliamentary statutes. Te ex- 
plain and establish this parallelism would be interesting and we think in- 
structive, but would far exceed the limits of a single review. 

We have said that Austin’s teachings had revolutionized the study of | 
jurisprudence in England. This is partly shown by the attention now paid 
to the Roman law. Instead of being neglected and unknown, it has become 
a favorite subject of investigation, and forms a considerable element in the 
system of legal education now pursued by candidates for admission to the 
bar. A number of valuable works have recently appeared, translations with 
notes of the ‘Tustitutes,’ an annotated edition of Gaius, and general treatises 
intended to furnish, in a compreheusive form, the results of German thought 
and research. In fact, a sort of excitement, perhaps feverish, and perhaps 
healthy in respect to a broader and more scientific preparatory training, 
seems to have seized the legal profession. This excitement has certainly 
not reached across the Atlantic and disturbed the quiet or interfered with 
the business of American lawyers. To most of them the Roman law exists 
ouly as a name. They ounce read Blackstone’s sneers; they afterwards 
glowed in sympathy with Chancellor Kent’s and Judge Story’s general 
culogiums; they probably have sometimes looked with curiosity, ungratified, 
however, at the latter's long quotations in Latin from the writings of ancient 
commentators ; and there their knowledge of the subject ended. The condi- 
tion of those who are preparing to enter the bar is not different. We have 
many law-schools, some with able faculties and crowded with students; at 
none of them is the Roman law taught as a part of the regular and required 
course, and we doubt whether it is taught at any of them as an optional or 
elective study. The statement must be made broader and stronger still. 
At no American law-school is jurisprudence taught as a science in the pre- 
seribed order of instruction—taught, we mean, as in the German univer- 
sities and in the schools lately established in t 

-revious to these lectures of Prof. Hadley, we are not aware of any other 
work by an American author relating solely to the Roman law, except an 
essay upon ‘Bracton and his Relations to the Roman Law,’ excellently 
translated from the German, with valuable notes by Mr. Brinton Coxe, of 
Philadelphia. It may be that the awakened interest and new zeal of the 
English Bar will excite emulation among their brethren in the United States, 
and that Prof. Hadley and a few other professors like him will be imitated 
in al the American colleges. There are reasons to us very cogent and con- 
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vincing why the Roman law should be made, not only a necessary part of 
the higher professional education, but also, in connection with a group of 
kindred subjects which may receive the common designation of politics, a 
part of the higher general education furnished by the college or university. 
The law of England, of the United States, and, in fact, of any civilized 
country possessing a continuons history, is so much a growth that the 
existing practical rules of to-day cannot be fully understood, even from a 
purely business point of view, withont a knowledge of their origin and of 
the successive changes which have ended in their present forms. It is 
possible, perhaps, to conceive of a code enacted and imposed upon a people 
uno flatu, which should have no connection with the history of that people ; 
but it is not possible to conceive of snch a code which should not have a 
counection with the histogy of some people. A moral philosopher may 
imagine @ system of jurisprudence based upon and embodying only the prin- 
ciples of pure ethies, which, abstractly considered, must be the same in all 


times and all places; but there is not, and never was, and never can be 
chasystem. Two other elements besides the ethical must of necessity 
ter inte every national jurisprudence, and these are, first, matters refer- 


ble solely to the national institutions, to the tribal aud ethnic customs of 


the people; and, secondly, matters referable solely to considerations of ex- 





pediency. ‘The first of these elements is, in the earliest stages of the develop- 
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ation. 
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ment, invariably the predominant one; it differentiates the system from all 
others, and it is marked by arbitrariness, formality, and want of moral char- 
acter. The subsequent development largely consists in the gradual restric- 
tion and removal of this element, but it can never be wholly eradicated ; its 
influence will continue to be felt amidst all the equitable reforms, as long as 
the people retains its own race, life, and vigor. This inevitable condition of 
crowth is illustrated throughout the whole history of the English and of the 
Roman law, and these two systems, above all others, exhibit a continuous 
individuality, a natural and necessary succession, from their primitive and 
rudest period to the consammation of the one under Justinian, and to the 
present epoch in the vigorous life of the other. It is impossible to under- 
stand the rules contained in the Corpus Juris without a knowledge of the 
methods by which they became established, and of the changes through 
which they passed—methods and changes which operated from thé decem- 
viral legislation of the Twelve Tables to the imperial legislation of Justinian. 
In the7same manner and for the same reason, it is impossible to under- 
stand the practical rules of the English law to-day without a similar study 
which shall extend back to the Saxon period. : 

The object of such a study is twofold. It may be, in the most popular 
sense of the word, practical, with the sole design of promoting success in the 
lawyer’s professional business. On the other hand, it may have a higher 
and nobler design. The lawyer is in a direct manner answerable for the 
present and future condition of the national jurisprudence ; as advocate, he 
gives a direction to the legal development wrought out by the judges, and 
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he may create and guide the public opinion whieh shall control the levi: 





ture. If the bar of a state have a philosophical conception and scientific 
knowledge of jurisprudence, then the jurisprudence of that state wil] 
inevitably assume a philosophical and scientific, and therefore in the highest 
degree a practical, form and character. If the study of the English law is 
pursued with either of these objects in view, it involves, in order to be 
thorough and complete, a study of the Roman law. The American lawyer, 
merely from the lower grade of motives alluded to, becomes familiar as a 
matter of course with the writings of Coke and Blackstone; but, in fact, the 
elements which were at an early day derived from the Roman law have re- 
mained more permanent, and now form a more considerable part of our 
living system than the doctrines and rules diseussed and set forth by Coke, 
which, although termed by him ‘‘ the perfection of human reason,” were in 


the highest degree arbitrary, and have long been abandoned. The reason of 


this is obvious. The portions borrowed from the Corpus Juris were the 
results of a thousand years’ experience, and were based upon unchangin 
foundations of right and equity, while most of the practical rules claborat: 
by Coke were based upon customs which have disappeared in an advancing 
civilization. The ‘ Institutes’ of Justinian contain more which is now 
obligatory as a part of the law of New York than is to be found in all the 
voluminous writings of Lord Coke. It is wifiversally conceded that in modern 
times the English Chancellor, while developing the doctrine of trusts, and 
Lord Mansfield and his successors, while enlarging the scope of the merean- 
tile and maritime law, made large draughts from the inexhaustible supplies 
of the Corpus Juris ; but it is not generally known how important a Roman 
element was grafted upon the rough English stock under the early Norman 


dd 


kings. The earliest compendium of the English law was the treatise of 


, 


Bracton, ‘ De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglie,’ written probably between 
the years 1256 aud 1259. The work of Glanville, about seventy years earlicr 
(1190), made no attempt to give the whole law as a system; it was simply : 


book of forms and of procedure, and its references to the substantial rules of 


right were meagre and incidental. In Bracton, however, we find the entire 
body of the private law arranged in an independent, and, for the times, a 
highly scientifie order and method. The antecedent influence of the Roman 


law is shown in many ways; partly in the classification which was suggeste:! 


by, though not blindly copied from, the ‘ Institutes,’ and partly by the use of 


the Roman technical terms. It should be noticed, also, that this early incor- 
poration was made into the common law as distinguished from equity ; for 
there is not the slightest trace in Bracton of the peculiar equitable jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor, which was developed at a later day, and was so plainly 
copied from a Roman model that the Continental writers see in him alone 
the English analogue of the Roman Pretor. 

The scientific effects, however, of a general study of the Roman law 
upon the legal profession in the United States would at present be far more 


valuable than its immediate practical benefit to individuals. The private 


jurisprudence of the several States has lamentably degenerated curing the 


past twenty years—a result due, without doubt, toa weakening of the c 

in ability and character. There are, of course, noble exceptions, but on the 
whole the American judiciary has declined in scientific legal culture and 
in commanding personal foree since the method of popular elections be- 
came so widely prevalent. It is very evident also that we have arrived at 
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an epoch when the further work of legal development must be taken up and 
carried forward by the legislatures rather than by the courts. The attention 
of the ablest and most thoughtful jurists and statesmen has for the last 
twenty years been directed to this subject in England, and Parliament has 
already made, changes that leave very little of that old common law which 
was described by Blackstone. During the past summer, a bill has been per- 
fected in Parliament which consolidates all the superior courts, and goes far 








to abolish the distinction between law and equity. It is very apparent that 
in a few years England will follow the example of the great Continental 
nations, and will reduce its private jurisprudence to a codified form. The 


work of legal reform, which is as much needed in this country as in England, 
is one which demands the highest and broadest culture—a culture which 
cannot be obtained by any new professional experience, however varied and 
successful, but comes from the thoughtful study of what may be called coin- 
parative jurisprudence. In the Roman law is to be found an example of 
completed scientific methods and perfected scientific results. It would 
not be possible to borrow largely from its positive rules, but any legislator 
who would be fitted for the task of reshaping the jurisprudence of a state 
must be imbued with its spirit. For this reason, any attempt to awaken an 
interest in its study either as a part of professional or general education, and 
any opportunity given for that study either in law-schools or colleges, must 
be welcomed as an additional element of a high scientific culture. 

The little work of Prof. Hadley affords such an opportunity, and may 
awaken such an interest. It consists of lectures regularly given for several 
years before his death to the senior class of Yale College, and is therefore 
primarily designed rather for general than for professional students. Assum- 
ing no previous knowledge of the law, hardly taking it for granted that 
the reader is acquainted with even the leading facts of 
or the leading features of the 


Roman history 
toman polity, it gives an outline or 
sketch of the Roman juridical system in a manner remarkably clear 
and simple. The first lecture describes the Corpus Juris, its compila- 
tion under the direction of Justinian, its parts, contents, and external 
character. In the second, the position of the Roman law after Justinian 
and during the middle ages, and its influence upon modern nations, are briefly 
told. The third and fourth lectures contain a history of its growth from the 
Twelve Tables to the codifications of Justinian, with a somewhat minute ex- 
planation of the earlier procedure and the curious and arbitrary forms which 
prevailed in the ruder periods of the Republic. Passing then from this ex- 
ternal and internal history, the author takes up the substantial rules of 
private rights, and assigns two lectures to each of the following subjects : 
Personal Status and the Family Relations, Property, Obligations, and In- 
heritance. In this statement of substantial rights, Prof. Hadley does not 
restrict himself to the law as it finally appeared in the Corpus Juris, but 
attempts rather to sketch each of these four divisions in its historical entirety 
extending through a space of a thousand years. 


Admirable an introduction to the Roman law as these lectures are, it 
was inevitable from their plan that they should convey to the students 
who heard them or who may read them an exceedingly erroneous im- 
pression upon many important points, and that without any actual errors 
of statement. We say this was inevitable, for in such an outline cover- 
ing so much ground the element of time is practically left out. The 
reader, unless he has knowledge from other sourees, will not separate the 
period of the early Republic from the period of Adrian or of Alexander 
Severus, and will confound the rude and arbitrary doctrines and procedure 
of the one with the culture and equity of the other. If we were disposed to 
criticise the author’s method, we should say that he has occupied himself 
too much with minute details, and has failed to seize and expose to the 
student great principles, and especially the great principles of a national 
legal development which are shown so clearly in the Roman law, and to 
draw the large comparisons between it and our own jurisprudence which 
would be so instructive to the educated American citizen. In thus oecupy- 
ing his time and space with details and somewhat minute rules, he has been 
forced to omit many of the most striking features which present the strong- 
est analogies between the Roman system and our own. Thus not a word is 
said of equity or of the Pretor’s extraordinary jurisdiction, in which, as in 
England, side by side with what we may cail the common law, he built 
up an overshadowing structure of equitable doctrines, until finally both 
were united, and the law and the procedure became wholly equitable. 
We think also that he fails to assign to the Pretor throughout the whole 
history of the legal development his proper function and work of creat- 
ing the law, and unduly subordinates him to the jurisconsults. But with 
all of these defects, or rather omissions, the book is most admirable, and 
we would gladly place it in the hands of every law student and college senior. 
If Prof. Hadley had lived, he would doubtless have referred to the author’- 
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ties and contemporaneous writers, American and foreign, from whom he 
evidently took some of his views 
FORNEY’S ‘ ANECDOTES.’ * 
HE reader of this volume will probably lay it down with the opinion, 
first, that there is exc eedingly little in it, and, secondly, tl whatever 
else Mr. Forney is, he is an exceedingly good-natured person. Except some 


familiar and not very scorching indignation, which reads much like * copy 

as old as 1863, against the most notorious and universally condemned of the 
secessionist leaders, Mr. Forney is highly civil to every distinguished gen- 
tleman and scholar in the whole book except the late Mr. Buchanan and the 
still living Mr. Simon Cameron; and to these two statesmen he is by no 
If Mr. Buchanan is false to his pledges and his 





means immitigably severe. 
party on one page, on another he is at all events a man of polished manners, 
and one who knows how to keep a seeret. On page 183 he is weak and 
timid, and on page 182 he has a slight cast in his eye; but we need only turn 
to page 319 for an opportunity of contemplating him as an honest, an estimable 
man, “ of exact business habits.”’ Or we ean go back, if we like, to page 62, and 
praise his excellent dinners and those anecdotes which he used to tell with 
such effect. Not very exciting anecdotes they were, we may remark, if we 
are to take for a sample of them the one with which Mr. Forney 
He last heard it, he says, at the Sunday-evening dinner-table of Mr. John T. 
Sullivan, “one of the most interesting and genial of gentlemen, known aud 


favors us 


beloved alike at the nation’s capital and in Philadelphia.” It is as follows: 


In 1834, Mr. Buchanan, then just home frem his ministerial residence 


at Sf. 
Petersburg, called upon General Jackson for the purpose of introducing to 
him a fair English lady who wished to see the President. Arrived at t! 
White House, Mr. Buchanan, not without wisdom in his generation, left the 
fair English lady in a downstairs reception-reom, and cautiously sly 
to General Jackson's private room, where he found that gentleman 
before the fire smoking a corn-cob pipe. Of all the courts in Europe, the 
Imperial Court of St. Petersburg is perhaps the stateliest; and = Mr. 
Buchanan, fresh from that school of politeness, was no little alarmed at the 


yped up 


ig 


situ) 


unshaven, dirty-faced, and generally unkempt appearance of the chief magis- 
trate. In his perturbation of mind, he ventured to ask the Old Warrior if he 
did not intend to change his attire before giving 
He was briefly informed that the President knew his own business, and that 
the'lady could see him presently. Upon this hint, * the man who became 
President in 1856 "—which certainly is one way of calling a man Buchanan 


had the presence of mind to walk downstairs and rejoin hi 


audience to the stranger. 


8 lovely charg ° 
In a very few minutes President Jackson entered, cleanly shaved, his hair 
brushed, his coat, pantaloons, and waistcoat all of black cloth, and, * ad- 
vancing to the beautiful Britisher, he saluted her with almost kingly grace.” 
English as she was, she exclaimed to Mr. Buchanan, as she left the White 


House, “ Your Republican President is the royal model of a gentleman,” 


and, as Mr. Buchanan confessed, he never after forgot the lesson then 
taught him of the superiority of democratic dignity to the false dignity of 


European courts. Reading this history—and the book is filled with similar 
] a, 
things, related with the same ‘ foolli 


dinner-table of the late interesting and genial Mr. John T. 


sh face of praise "—Wwe see a 
Sullivan ; 


t) 


ul 


fain the 


we see 
the polished Buchanan tel! 
listening ; perhaps we see Mr. 


Forney’s friend, *‘ the popular and witty Dr. W. P. Reyburn of New Orleans, 


the late Sullivan himseli; sus about the eorn-cob 


pipe, and we ail admire; we see Mr. Forney 
his broad face aglow and his large mouth streaming with tobacco ” ; and next 
to him, “ winning and magnetic Jack Ogle,” with his song of * Jeannette and 
Jeannot.” or Edwin Forrest, who is waiting to recite after dinner “ The Idiot 
Boy ” for the gratification of the company, and who generally leaves not a 
dry eye in the room. It is the social and political Washington of a quarter 
of a century ago—assuredly, of all the inhabited cities of men the dreariest, 
aud assuredly losing nothing of its depressing capacity in a chronicle like 


| this. 


If ‘the man who became President in 1856” is certainly let off easily 


| by Mr. Forney, Mr. Cameron fares still better, as, indeed, some ought to have 


expected. For there is rather more than a possibility that our author's 
curious paraphrastical way of mentioning Mr. Buchanan may not be merely 
a rhetorical adornment. It may refer dimly to a gentleman unnamed, 
who, seventeen years ago, by falsifying the vote of Pennsylvania in the 
October election, fraudulently secured the Presidency for a candidate who 
otherwise would have been defeated. Still, the politeness with which Mr. 
Cameron is treated is noticeable. We are not denied a glimpse of him as he 
By Jolin W. Forney.’ New Yorh: 


** Anecdotes of Public Men. Harper & 
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Fhe 


ippears when engaged in the subdolous praetices in which common fame 
makes him an expert; but it is only a glimpse that we get, and a distant 

eciate fally the malleability and kindness of Mr. Forney’s dis- 
position, the reader of this portion of the ‘ Aneedotes’ ought to have access 
to th of the Philadelphia Press of thirteen or fourteen months ago, in 
the days when Mr. Forney had just heen “erving halt,” to use Mr. 
Greeley’s description of his friend's conduct at that juncture, and was telling 
the Administration the true character of Mr. Cameron. Inu the buok itself 
that gentleman is not precisely an Israelite in whom there is no guile; but 


the 
abandoned and corrupt Winnebago « 
the effect of perplexed surprise to learn that Mr. Cameron is only a friend 
with whom, in the early summer of 1841, Mr. Forney took a delightful drive 
from Middletown to Reading, by way of Pottsville, and who afterwards in 1361 
urged that the slaves of rebels should be enlisted as Federal soldiers. No one 
would suppose from the ‘Anecdotes’ that Mr. Forney knew any anecdotes 
about a gentleman who, on an occasion when Mr. Forney felt certain of 
effected some little transactions which resulted in Mr. 
instead, and whose whole long political career is generally 


newspaper the entire ten lost tribes were not more lost than the 


h 
ey 


itl 


ief; and it comes on the reader with 


going to the Senate, 


roing 


Cameron’s 
asserted to have had for its object, not power, nor reputation, nor pleasure in 
political activity, but for the most part money. Mr. Forney says in his dedi- 
catory preface that Mr. Daniel Dougherty of Philadelphia knows the motive 
which led Mr, Forney to speak “ generously and impartially ” of all the public 
men of whom his volume was to speak, but it must be a puzzle to most people 
outside of the circle of Mr. Dougherty’s intimate acquaintanee. Or is it that a 
somewhat amiable, somewhat profligate easiness of disposition, unbraced by 
convictions of any kind, has allowed the whole being to sink into the pool 
of practical politics, and the practical politics of Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton at that, and to become subdued te what it works? The book seems to us to 
illustrate this condition of the American man. More of force, cither of honesty 
or of ill-temper, would have made it highly readable. What the author’s 
opportunities have been we all know. From the time of Franklin Pierce to 
the time of Hartranft and Yerkes, he has for many years been, if not a leader 
in the host, a door-keeper at least in the tents of Kedar, and has been allowed 
to know much of the secret history of parties. He has, however, preferred 
to make an almost utterly vapid register of nothings, and he has done it in 
such a way as to convince one that he has taken the correct measure of his 


abilities as an observer. 


An Historical Account of the Expedition against Sandusky under Col. 
William Crawford, in 1782. By C. W. Butterfield. (Cincinnati :- Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1°73.)—This expedition technically took place during the 
Revolution, but Cornwallis had surrendered more than seven months before 
it set out, the British Government had determined to abandon the struggle, 
and hostilities between the opposing regular armies were virtually at an 
end. On the western frontier, on the contrary, the Indian allies of the 
British were never more menacing, partly because they were studiously 
deceived as to the successes of the Americans, partly as the result of direct 
instigation. It suited the British calculations to maintain by terror a boun- 
dary which should limit as much as possible the territory whese independence 
would have to be acknowledged. The same policy prevailed at Detroit as on 
the Penobscot, and the same savage instruments were employed. Craw- 
ford’s expedition was the latest of several whose object was to punish the 
Indians in their chief settlements under British protection, and so cause 
them to retire beyond easy striking distance of the scattered white settle- 
ments in Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, and here and there in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. It lasted but twenty days (May 25-July 14). Its com- 
mander, whe had the highest reputation for humanity and probity, as well 
as for skill in Indian warfare, was captured and tormented to death at the 
stake, and several of his associates either shared like torture or escaped 
mniraculously the doom for which they marked. The survivors 
retreated with difficulty, and their return not only brought widespread grief 
to all the border, but inspired the most dismal anticipations, which happily 
were not fulfilled, though many years were to elapse before the victory and 
treaty by which General Wayne removed from the Northwest of that day 
all dread of savage incursions. Mr. Butterfield’s account is based upon one 
or two printed narratives of the survivors of Crawford’s expedition, and upon 
the original papers of Genera] William Irvine, the contemporary commander 
of the Western Department, whose aide, a Russian nobleman incognito, was 
detailed to accompany Crawford, and proved extremely useful on the 


were 


retreat. It is demonstrated past doubt that the expedition was a legiti- 
inate piece of aggressive defence, duly organized and authorized as a 
part of the regular service, and having the approval of General Irviue 
wd oof Washington, who were in constant correspondence. Probably 
there never would have been any other character assigned to it but for 
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the unfortunate circumstance that the second in command was Col. David 
months before in a massacre of 
Indians en the Muskingum (the m affair): and as 
line of march took him through the villages which an Indian raid 


from Sandusky and subsequently the Williamson massacre had made de- 


Williamson, who had been cencerned some 


Moravian Gnadenhiitt 


Crawtord’s 
‘ried, it was assumed by the missionaries that the chief if not the sole ob- 
the 
; who had been forcibly transplanted to the Sandusky. 


tu destroy the small remainder of Christian 
Not a shadow 


expedition was 


of any such motive appears in‘the official correspondence and orders pertain- 
ing to the expedition, and still less do they countenance the language which 
the Moravian historians employ in designating Crawford and his company as 
a “gang of murderers” and “ banditti,” identical with that which had per- 
petrated the previous massacre. Mr. Butterfield is extremely candid in 
combating this partisan view, quoting in full the passages in which the mis- 
sionaries give their version of the design aud providential fate of the expedi- 
tion, and leaving the reader tv form his own judgment with the help of the 
facts set forth on the other side. Te succeeds perfectly in confuting the 
Moravian theory, and exposes errors of every degree of importance in the 
Moravian record of the incidents of the defeat and rout. The latest work 
which has adopted both the theory‘and (to some extent) the errors, is De 
Schweinitz’s ‘ Life and Times of David Zeisberger,’ a work which in general 
is only deserving of praise. As it is not necessary to paint our forefathers, 
in their dealings with the Indians, blacker than they were, the reading of 
Mr. Butterfield’s account may be recommended to those who have received 
the Moravian view from De Schweinitz or from Heckewelder direct. 

Mr. Butterfield’s history is straightforward in manner, and apparently 
exhausts the subject, except for biography, into which, however, he goes 
largely and always entertainingly. We think he would have left a more 
distinct impression on the reader’s mind if he had first given a graphic rela- 
tion of the military movement, and then followed it with the illustrative 
matter which now appears as digressions rather injurious to the main effect. 
The book is handsomely printed, as Mr. Clarke’s publications are sure to be, 
and has an excellent index. 





Outlines of Men, Women, and Things. By Mary Clemmer Ames. (New 
York: Hurd and Houghton ; Cambridge: The Riverside Press. 1873.)—The 
‘Men and Women’ some of whose outlines are given by Mrs. Ames are 
Charles Sumner, the Grand Duke Alexis, Margaret Fuller, Fanny Fern, 
Horace Greeley, Edwin Forrest, Lola Montez, and Madame Guizot. The 
‘Things’ are of all kinds, from Woman Suffrage and the Fallen Man to 
Indian Summer in Virginia and a Rainy Morning in the Country. The title 
of the book is an instance of what Mr. Browning, in his recent poem, ‘ Red 
Cotton Night-Cap Country,’ calls “ happy nomenclature.” It is not a collec- 
tion of serious labored essays. When Mrs. Ames outlines a man or a woman 
or a thing, she does it with a light touch, her mastery of which indicates, to 
be sure, that she can see if she chooses as far below the surface as any one; 
now aud then, indeed, she takes us beiow the surface with ber, as in the 
chapter called the ‘‘ Fallen Man,” but even after a descent into the depths of 
this disagreeable but nevertheless magnetic subject, we come up smiling, for 
though it seems that “ Fallen Man” is a pretty low character, man himself is 
noble, Mrs. Ames declaring that “neither the history of polygamy or of 
monogamy, Campbell’s ‘ Philosophy of Marriage’ or Lecky’s ‘ History of 
European Morals,’ or the history of the whole life of man in every race aud 
through every age from the beginning of the world till now, can make her 
believe that man created in the image of God, man immortal as his sire, man 
the head of all human intelligence, threugh all his earthly life is at best but 
little more than a bundle of blind instinets and of lawless appetites, at 
whose mercy he is, which he is as powerless to control as the beast at bis 
feet.” As Mrs. Ames is apparently a believer in woman suffrage, this is a 
concession fur which the “ unfair sex” ought to be grateful. Of her lighter 
style “Northern Vermont in August” is a good specimen. In Northern 
Vermont in August “ it is heavenly to ‘ loaf,’” and though, as Mrs. Ames says, 
“it is not much to tell about,” still “ all the Aunt Jemimas increation might 
croak around me about my waste of time, all the same I’d cultivate my 
bugs [i.e., bugs and ‘things ’]—pretty fie'd bugs that live in the grass are 
such delightful society compared with tedious people.” In this suggestion of 
the sensations produced by lying in the grass, and making the acquaintance 
of the field bugs and “things,” Mrs. Ames has certainly struck a new vein, 


which, considering the great variety of sensations which it would be possible 
to produce, and the zest given te it by the extreme danger of the oecu- 
pation in some latitudes, might be worked with great advantage as long es 
the essayist survived. On the whole, we may say that Mrs. Ames not merely 
disarms criticism, but defies perusal as well. 
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Freytag, author of ‘Debit and Credit,’ ‘The 
Manuscript,’ etc. 16mo-(Leisure-Hour Series), 


FREEMAN'S HISTORICAL COURSE. 
It is hoped jg time to take in short histories of all the 
chief countries of Europe and America. All the 
works will be edited by Mr. Freeman, and adapted 
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Vol. 1. Ouriines or History, By E. A. Freeman. 


« Pid the book exceedingly. . . There is none 
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class.” Prof. A. M. Wheeler, Yale Colle, 
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man versions. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1 25. 

** In our opinion he is equal to any living novelist ; or, 
if that estimate be disputed, he is at any rate one of the 
greatest, and on that account his writings demand atten- 
tive consideration.’’—Nation 

* Two or three of his characters would be sufficient 
stock in trade for the entire professional career of an 
ordinary novelist.”.—London Spectator 
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tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 
fully invited to Harper's Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion ot the standard and most esteemed 


worksin E nglish Literature 
ousand volumes. 
Librarians, who may not have acc “ess to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate ot literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their tities. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads. each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 
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?oems. By H. W. Longfellow. 16mo, bevelled 
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This book contains a third and concluding series of 


and charming 
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* Tales ot a Wayside Inn,” no less varied 
than the preceding series; and a third flight of 
Passage.”’ Only three or tour of the poems in this volume 
have ever appeared in print. The book wiil confirm the 
great fame of the awthor, and increase the obligation 
which the multitude of his loyal readers in both hemi- 
spheres gladly acknowledge 
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him, bound but enraptured, to the will of the magician- 
author. The book will be classed, we suppose, 


but it really deserves a distinct 
place. For ordinary historical novels, like Scott's, mate- 
tials abound ; but Gen. Wallace has penetrated to a time 
hardly less obscure than that of primitive man, and has 
not reproduced, but created, a picture of its storiny lite, 
whose power and beauty need no proof, and whose 
fidelity is amply established by internal evidence that no 
intelligent reader can refuse to accept. 

‘We think the public need wait no longer for ‘the 
great American Novel.’ If we have it not in ‘The Fair 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 
SEPTEMBER &, 

NIE weel Wall Street has been qu eventful, the principal feature 
ha the collapse of the l corner”; the numerous rumors of 

muibl laters in the Gold-room; the activity in money; and, 
i { ‘vy unfaye bank statement on Saturday. 

| f irket beeam itive towards the close of the week. The 

pt down to 7 per cent. coin until Friday, when one-sixteenth and in- 

t t was paid in a few case The demand of the gold clique for money 

i which to carry their gold was the reason for the advance in the rate to 
» premium, and this demand continued fora time on Saturday. The in- 
creased demand for money in the form of loans upon stock collaterals had 
the effeet of “stiffening” rates upon commercial paper, which we quote 9 
to 12 per cent., having from sixty days to four months to run. On Saturday 
there was very little sale for paper in cons quence of the bad outlook for 
money, as reflected by the bank statement published early in the after- 
neon. 


f £18,000 in bullion inthe Bank of Eng- 
eent. The 


Cable advices report a decrease 
land for the week. The baak rate re1 
Bank of France loses 1,000,000 frane 

The hat ik statement for the week ending September 5 is very unfavor- 


0 
nains unchanged at 3 per 


3 in specie. 


able. It hard to account for the large loss of legal tenders, unless the 
greater part of them are “locked up.” The shipments to the West ‘‘to move 
the crops” have undoubtedly been large, but not sufficiently so as to cause 


a loss of $6,049,400 legal tenders in one week. By the statement which we 


publish below, it will be seen that the total loss in reserve is $7,377,600, 
while the total liabilities have only decreased $7,544,000. The loss in surplus 


reserve to the banks is $5,491,600, and leaves it now 
against $5,906,450 last week. The National banks, 
than the statement causes them to appear, 
large State banks. 
that tt 
short of 


ke 


standing $414,850, 
however, are stronger 
as it is made up to include several 
Separating the National from the State banks, we find 
ie former hold a surplus of $1,100,759, and that the latter are $989,900 
the 25 ont. 
» in legal tenders and 
The following are the 


reserve which the National banks are 
specie against their liabilities. 


per ¢ required to 


statements for the past two weeks: 











August 39. September 6. Differences. 
ES idinuis ehmwis - $288,883,090 $288 374,200 Dec. $508 800 
Bpeci , ee 23,005, 200 31 767.000 Dec, 1,328 200 
( irculation 27.281.900 355.5 Inc. 73 600 
Deposits es 220,399,300 o13. 2 700 Dec. 7.617.600 
Legal Tenders 44,729,300 38,679,900 Dec. 6,049,400 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 


liabilities: 


August x September 6. Differences. 
DE citueahdanendedsaeneeess wee . -$23,095,200 $21,767. 000 Dec. $1.328,2°0 
Loga! tenders. ... 44,729,300 38,679,900 Dec, 6,049.400 


$67,824,500 














Total reserve..............s.cseeeececeee. $60,416,900 Dee $7,377,600 

Circulation 27.281, 900 27,355,500 Inc. 73.600 

EE Wnccusdd eecanedavcesvaaacsuanedd 220,390,300 212,772,700 Dec. 7,617,600 

Se Fi ides nbs ccdsbcccisncudel $217 672,200 $240,128, 200 Dec. $7, 5d 000 

BS POF COMmt. FOBSTVES.......  ccccccccccessese 61,918,050 60,032 050 

Excess over le gal re serve. 5,606,450 414,850 Dec. 5,491,600 

= = —* — 

Orrice of Fisk & Harcu, ? Bonds, receiye deposits, 
Vo. 5 Nassau Street, New York, Sept. 8,1873.- § at the rate of four per cent. 
general banking business. 
tw The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


s now completed and in regt 


Nation. 





on 


per annum, 





[Number 428 


The following table separates the National from the State banks : 





National, State. Total. 
eer reer $247, 973,500 $40,100.990 $288.574,200 
ie Minne bali n Cadea maaan 19,935,900 1.831.100 21 ise 000 
Tenicss addbebocecas 33.093.600 4.686 300 
MONE Sistine Licke Wietin aoe kek adcooeamneaee a r 29,997.00 
Cireulatio 32,200 





25 17- 100 p. ©. 





Percentage of reserve to total liabilities 25 21 70-160 p.c. 
The stock market early in the week gave signs of yielding, and a yey 
unsettled feeling existed. The market fell off towards the close of the week, 


recent. on the entire 
list of speculative stocks. The greatest decline took f soe in Wabash, which 
alter leading at a premium of one per cent. for hang use, and selling at 7014 on 
Wednesday, dr pri to 651g Saturday. ‘he leading “bear” in the 
market is Mr. Jay Gould, who,-when out of his troubles in the Gold-room, 
turned his attention to stock, and apparently with better effect than he has 
had in gold. He is said to be more deeply interested in, and his efforts have 
been chiefly directed in trying to depress, the price of Western*Union Tele- 
graph, which at the close of the week shows a falling off of nearly 3 per 
cent. from the highest quotations on Monday. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending September 6, 1873: 


and on Saturday prices had settled down from 1 to 5 pe 














Monday. | Tuesday. lw ed’ day.| | Thureday| Friday. Saturday.| Sales. 

N. Y.C. & H. RB... 10434 105 | 104% 105 1 : 104% K 1O4g 104% 10336 101% 33,70) 
Lake Shore.. 9214 OF 92% 92%) H2% 92%) 91% gig, 917,) 85,400 
: 5 5 5Y}4 BOX | : 50,800 

nate ls 1 Or {Peer er ee core ‘ 

2 2 26% 26% 35,700 

ese i MM ecoeleocecusedes 63 2,0 

Do.  ‘pld...| Sisg §2%¢! 81! bo 200) 

J. Central...) 102°" 108°°\192' 10314 /102"" 102% 101y 102 300 
itoe n ,a- 102% 108%) 108%... 108'g LOS 1USig 1085 q 13,400 
Mil. & St. Paul....) 50% } reel eer: xy Dk Ss 21,700 
Do. pfd...| 2% 0%) WK 1. oO 16 1.500 
re 68 \4 7 | 69 Wig 65% 69 8 49,200 
D. L. & Western .. 1004 — Pay tas . 1,500) 
B. H. & Erie....... 24, 2%) 2 24% 2% 2 ; 70) 
0.8 Moin: APA i 88% so aH 3954 i ss : 5 87 10 309 
W.U. Tel... 222020] xy 9eig) G14 91iZ! SLY 92% 9am 92") ON BIKE BOE OLa¢{ IN2" 700 
Pacific Mall.......| 42% 41 | 48 134 434 41g 431g 4414) 4234 4356) 41356 4334! 102,400 


The threatened gold corner has suddenly come to a termination, and the 
clique are understood to have sold out their gold and acknowledged them- 
selves whipped. It was evident from the first that Gould was having up- 
hill work in trying to advance the premium against the natural tendency 
towards a lower price, in consequence of the favorable state of our foreign 
exchanges and the prosperous outlook in trade generally for this country. 
The market opened on Monday at 1151g, and advanced shortly afterwards to 
116 and 11613. The price remained steady during Tuesday and Wednesday 
at 115°¢ to 1161g. The quotations of Thursday were lower, which was 
probably due to Gould’s selling out. On Friday the realizing sales of the 
clique carried the premium down to 11413, and the market closed at 114°,. 
On Saturday the price fell to 1127g, and closed at 3 p.m. at 11314, with 
the market weak and drooping. There seems to be no doubt that the 
attempt to bull gold for the present is abandoned, that Gould has sold out, 
and that the losses of those engaged in the disreputable effort to ruin trade 
and cause disaster have been enermous. 
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EW ENGLAND SECURITIES 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


By the purchase of the First Mortgage Sinking Fund 








which we allow interest 


and conduct a 


FISK & HATCH. 





i gular operation. To increase its 
Equ d perfect its Terminal facilities and Deep- 


ORTGAGE 


pment, a 


BONDS UPON A 


GOLD BONDS 











water connections with European Steamship Lines, palgnen: 
and to accommodate the heavy Coal and Mineral COMPLETED ROAD PAYING ; 
Traffic, together with the growing Iron and Mis- . a VERMONT DIVISION OF THE PORTLAND AN 
cellaneous Local and Through Business now press- 10 Per Cent. Gold L[nterest OGDENSBURG R. R. TRUNK LINE, 
ing upon the Line, we are selling on behalf of ‘ 
Company a limited amount of their SEVEN With probable advance of 25 per cent. on the 'VESTMENT 
> 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, secured by mortgage investment in a short period. TEN PER CEN ‘EZ: NEW ENGLAND INVESTME) 
liens on the whole valuable property, at go and accrued . : may, at present rate of gold, be secured. 
‘ , , * ge For particulars, apply to ; 
interest ; $1,000 each, either coupon or registered, pay- . The very large sales of the past few months leave but 
SR ee FONES & SCHUY LER, a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid pushing of 
t: inte t January and July. ’ a " X » 
° lh Si eee 12 Pine Street, New York. the road to completion ensures an early and a large ad- 
We also have a small amount of the OLD SIX PER 7 ; 
cine nega joe: (india a + Ae . vance on their market value. 
CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THB CHESAPEAKE 4 TOA. / oe 
AND OHIO; price, 883g and accrued interest ; denom- Z UC7 OO j FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York, 
yak tee a ee ey ty mii A & G/ i, FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk St., Boston, 
re s yr ar Novem ° C ) perty a ) 
already upwards of $38,000,cco: it is worth to-day a Tondon T O ‘A E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
1 larger sum, and is constantly increasing in value. 
’ r FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
We can recommend both classes of bonds, whieh are L ~ V4 aff, 's 
: a lly, with great confidence. ILS Zt} Q71CE O., ” ae BOOK 5 R i tl ; 
; OREIG. V eviewed in the 
VW ilso ¢ inue to deal in Government and Central , i, Nation. and books in all languages. at 
Pa id Western Pacific Bonds, execute orders VA 7 707/17 “ é SCHOENHOF & MOELLER’S, 
at th Exchange for investment Stocks and ! . Importers, 4o Winter Sireet, Boston. 














